THIS IS HOME 


Doorsteps and city streets are the summer playground of a million American children 
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Even One Is Worth It 


ABOUT A WEEK before election I had occasion to be visiting 
some neighbors living in an apartment. My friends were not at 
home. But while I stood in the hall waiting for an answer after 
ringing their bell—without making any attempt to eavesdrop—I 
overheard a conversation between a neighborhood politician and a 
tenant on the first floor. 

“But, Mr. Patterson,” said a resident on the first floor. “I don’t 
see why you waste your time coming around here. We haven’t 
bothered to vote since before the war. And even if we did there’s 
only the Mrs. and I. What difference does it make to you whether 
we two vote or not?” 

“T never look at it that way,” replied Mr. Patterson. “I always 
feel that if we can get just a few extra voters to come out on election 
day, no matter how much time and effort I have to put behind it, 
just a few is well worth it.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Patterson is one of the most successful poli- 
ticians in the neighborhood. A few moments later as I was going 
down the street, I kept thinking how many more people would be 
in church Sunday mornings if other members would take an attitude 
like his when it comes to trying to be missionaries in their own 
community. J. CHAMBERLAIN OSBORNE 
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Next century will be different 

California had come a long way in a 
hundred years, and so had the Lutheran 
church on the West Coast. This month 
Californians of five Lutheran denomina- 
tions joined in the most impressive inter- 
Lutheran assembly in American history. 

Three thousand delegates of five Na- 
tional Lutheran Council churches met to- 
gether in three evening sessions in early 
May. They said they were sure of one 
thing. They didn’t want to be separated 
from one another during their second 
century by the alphabetical barricades: 
ALG ioc ELC. ULC RUBLE Se. 

“The next great step in accomplishing 
complete organizational affiliation” may 
be taken in 1949 and 1950, said Dr. P. O. 
Bersell of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church. When Lutherans unite they “will 
then be able to mobilize as never before 
to bear witness to the Gospel and help 
win America for Christ,” he said. 

The gold rush days of a century ago 
brought the first Lutheran pastor to Cali- 
fornia. In 1849 the Rev. Frederick 
Mooshake organized a congregation in 
San Francisco—now St. Mark’s Church. 
In 1949 there are 205,000 Lutherans on 
the West Coast, segmented in the various 
subdivisions which exist throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

California Lutherans at the San Fran- 
cisco meetings this month decided to ask 
their national organizations to merge as 
soon as possible. 


Convention plane 

United Lutheran pastors in southern 
California didn’t have time for the 10- 
hour train ride from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco on Sunday, May 1. After con- 
ducting morning services in their churches 
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they would have been unable to reach St. 
Mark’s Church that evening for the cen- 
tennial service at which Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry was to speak. 

Dr. James P. Beasom, ULC California 
Synod president, solved the problem. He 
chartered two planes, carrying 44 persons 
apiece. 

Missouri has an idea 

In 1866 the Lutheran Missouri Synod 
sent representatives to a meeting which 
planned the formation of the General 
Council, one of the groups which merged 
in 1918 to form the United Lutheran 
Church. Since 1866 the Missouri Synod 
has remained sternly aloof from the go- 
ings-on among a majority of the other 


Dr. REES EDGAR TULLOSS 
Top man in CHEY 
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Lutherans of America. 

This month the presidents of the 32 dis- 
tricts of the Missouri Synod expressed 
“profound distress over Lutheran dis- 
unity.” They said they have “a desire 
and willingness to co-operate in efforts to 
achieve Lutheran unity.” 

Missouri presidents have been stim- 
ulated by recent efforts of National Lu- 
theran Council churches to move toward 
a merger which would not include their 
synod. This month they looked with dis- 
favor on efforts to rush ahead toward 
organic union of Lutheran churches. 

The “realistic approach to the cultiva- 
tion of unity,” they said, would be to 
form “an inter-Lutheran committee” 
which would arrange for a series of “free 
conferences.” Pastors and laymen would 
confer in hope of reaching agreement on 
doctrine. Later on this might result in 
forming a Lutheran federation. 


Tulloss is CHEY director 
' Leaders for the 1950 “Christian Higher 
Education Year” appeal have been named 
by the United Lutheran Church. The di- 
tector will be Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
whose resignation as president of Witten- 
berg College takes effect Aug. 31. 


The $6 million appeal for the ULC 
colleges and seminaries will start Jan. 1. 
Assisting Dr. Tulloss in directing the ap- 
peal will be six area leaders, who have 
leave of absence from their present posi- 
tions for eight months, Oct. 1, 1949, to 
June 1, 1950. These leaders are: 

Eastern U.S. The Rev. Paul W. Dieck- 
man, assistant to the president of Wag- 
ner College. 

Southern U.S. The Rev. A. Kenneth 
Hewitt, director of Southern mountain 
missions of the ULC. 

Central U.S. Dr. W. Carl Satre, pastor of 
Augsburg Church, Toledo. 

Western U.S. The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, 
president of the Pacific Synod. 

Eastern Canada. The Rev. W. A. Mehlen- 
bacher, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Western Canada. Mr. Alexander Graf, 
stewardship secretary of the Western 
Canada Synod. 

Chairman of publicity for the CHEY 
appeal will be the Rey. Paul E. Valen- 
tiner, pastor of Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Cudahy, Wis. 

From Sept. 1 till the end of 1949 will 
be the planning period in the CHEY appeal, 


THEY WILL ASK THE Callies FOR Six MILLION DOLLARS 
se TT. Steinhoff, W. A. Mehlenbacher, President Franklin Clark Fry, Paul Dieckman 
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including promotional meetings of lead- 
ers in all areas. From Jan. 1 till April 20 
there will be local rallies and promotion 
throughout the church. Subscription of 
the $6 million is expected in a 10-day 
period, April 21-30. Pledges will be pay- 
able during the following 18 months. 


Tulloss explains Appeal 

“Education in America must not be an 
education with Jesus Christ left out,” said 
Dr. Tulloss in explaining the CHEY appeal. 

“Our Lutheran colleges and seminaries 
must be preserved and strengthened, They 
are vital units in the network of Christian 
institutions upon whose service depend 
the on-going program of the church and 
the welfare of the U.S. and Canada. 

“Our United Lutheran Church in 
America has set its hand to a great en- 
deavor,” continued Dr. Tulloss, “in some 
ways the greatest in its history—the gath- 
ering of $6 million for its schools. 

“The task is so great that success will 
be possible only through the whole- 
hearted co-operation of thousands of 
workers. I am happy to be one among 
them, and along with others to give my 
utmost to the achievement of the goal. 

“Success will mean much to the church 
and to every cause the church serves. May 
God who has called us to this task warm 
our hearts, strengthen our hands, and 
grant us the guidance of his spirit.” 


Right man for the job 

Selection of Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss as 
CHEY director had been made early in 
1949. His acceptance was scheduled for 
announcement in newspapers of May 23. 

“The Board of Education is delighted 
to know that Dr. Tulloss has accepted 
the directorship of the Christian Higher 
Education Year appeal,” stated Dr. Gould 
Wickey, the board’s executive secretary. 

“His knowledge of the whole program 
of the whole church, his experience in 
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higher education, his acquaintance with 


the problems of financial appeals, and his 
insight into the problems of organization 
and administration give the 1950 Appeal 
qualities of leadership which go far to 
assure success. The Board’s whole- 
hearted co-operation and sincere prayers 
are with Dr. Tulloss as he takes up the 
responsibilities of the Appeal.” 


Missionaries won't leave 

This month Communist armies were 
closing in on Shanghai—the world’s fifth 
largest city. Christian missionaries from 
America had decided to stay. 

When Nanking was captured earlier in 
the spring, 50 Protestant missionaries re- 
mained at their post. Mission property 


was not molested by looters who swarmed — 


through the city. 

Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, executive sec- 
retary of the ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, was among Lutherans in Shanghai 
as the Communist front moved close to 
the city. He was completing a tour of in- 
spection of mission stations, and planned 
to be back in America by May 20. He 
had visited the station at Tsingtao where 
four ULC missionaries from America are 
still on duty. 

Dr. Gotwald and Miss Helen Shirk 
of the ULC Foreign Board staff had 
traveled extensively in Japan in April. 
They will report in detail regarding the 
situation in the Far East at a meeting of 
the board next month. 


Disagree on China 

‘The present U.S. government policy of 
staying out of the civil war in China was 
approved this month by Protestant mis- 
sion board executives. A letter from the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America to foreign affairs committees of 
the U.S. Congress endorsed the non-in- 
tervention policy. 

The U.S. should not send military sup- 
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plies to either side in the China war. To - 


attempt to give effective help to the Na- 
tionalist government “would turn all 
classes of Chinese people against Amer- 
ica,” said the mission leaders. 

Congressman Walter H. Judd, formerly 
a medical missionary in China, sharply 
disagreed with the mission executives. He 
addressed 16,000 people in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden at a “World 
Mission Rally” arranged by the Foreign 
Missions Conference. America should be 
trying hard to fight Communism in China, 
he said. 

“Now don’t worry about the Com- 
munists taking China; they can’t com- 
munize the people of China...” That’s 
what Americans are saying, Dr. Judd 
stated. “Of course they can’t communize 
the people of China. They haven’t com- 
munized the people of Russia. But you 
_ wouldn’t say they don’t control Russia, 

would you?” ; 

The fate of Korea, Japan, Indo-China, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and India hangs on what happens 
in China, said Dr. Judd. 


No agreement in Czechoslovakia 

Since the world uproar over the im- 
prisonment of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary, Communists had moved very 
quietly in enforcing their demands on the 
church. Czechoslovak public officials said 
in mid-May that they were getting im- 
patient about Roman Catholic delays in 
reaching an agreement with the govern- 
ment. 

There is “an absence of a will to co- 
operate” among the Czech Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy, officials complained. Arch- 
bishop Josef Beran of Prague is held re- 

sponsible for a deadlock in church-state 
negotiations. 

Government leaders want the church 
to come to terms regarding church lands 
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and school properties which have been 
confiscated, and to make a strong state- 
ment of loyalty. 


No freedom, says Berggrav 

“We do not call it freedom of religion 
when the state demands that the church 
leaders support its dictatorship,” says 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav. “There is no 
freedom of religion in eastern Europe. 

“The pastors have freedom to preach, 
but as soon as they proclaim the law of 
God in such a way that injustice and 
violence are condemned, they will be im- 
prisoned.” 

Bishop Berggrav was a prisoner of the 
Quisling government in Norway during 
the Nazi occupation. He had been sched- 
uled to make his first visit to America next 
month, but cancelled the trip because of 
recurrence of heart disease. 

If churchmen in eastern Europe refuse 
to accept government orders, “they are 
replaced by willing servants of the state,” 
said the bishop. “We all knew these tac- 
tics here in Norway during the war years, 
and none of us has any doubt as to how 
they must be judged.” 

Bishop Berggrav said that “in the very 
moment in which any of our churches 
make any form of alliance with a total- 
itarian regime, our Christian fellowship 
is in danger. We feel it to be a Christian 
duty to withstand all totalitarianism.” 

Bishop Lajos Ordass in Hungary has 
been betrayed by his fellow-Lutherans, 
said Bishop Berggrav. “They are now 
playing along with the dictatorship to a 
degree that it must truly be said they have 
lost every Christian freedom of action.” 


DP problem 

Latvians and Lithuanians who don’t 
know anything about farming are being 
brought from the DP camps in Europe 
to become sharecroppers in Mississippi. 
Roman Catholics were alarmed about 
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problems developing this spring in the 
deep South. 

There are 144 DPs on their way as 
sharecroppers for the Delta and Pine 
Land Company of Scott, Miss., reported 
the Rev. Joseph B. Knocius this month. 
This company offers work on a share- 
crop basis or on a daily wage—$3 to 
$3.50 a day when it doesn’t rain. Negroes 
formerly working on the farms earned an 
average of $890 per family last year. 

On Louisiana sugar plantations a Ro- 
man Catholic priest found this month that 
DPs are underpaid, poorly fed, and liv- 
ing in semi-servitude. “We found babies 
crying for food and milk,” said Father 
Carl Schutten of New Orleans. A man 
earns $2.90 for a nine-hour day for sup- 
port of his family; and earns nothing on 
rainy days. 

DPs on their way to America as share- 
croppers were asked what wages they 
have been promised. “We don’t know,” 
replied one man. “But we feel sure the 
people of America will treat us fairly.” 


The record is good 

Most of the Displaced Persons reach- 
ing the United States have made good 
adjustments in their new homes, said 
Ugo Carusi, chairman of the U.S. DP 
commission this month. Through May 11 
there had been 21,425 brought to the 
U.S. since last summer. 

The first “bad DP” has yet to get off 
the boat, said Mr. Carusi. “We haven't 
had to send a single one home.” 

DPs in Louisiana and Mississippi are 
not being mistreated, said Mr. Carusi. 
Investigation shows that “their pay and 
working conditions were identical to those 
of the native Americans around them.” 
The DPs said they are not unhappy in 
their present circumstances. 

Chief problem arises when men not 
trained in farming are assigned to agri- 
culture as the only occupation available 


for them. Mr. Jack Teetsov, an- Estonian 
brought to a Nebraska farm last Feb- 
ruary, is typical. “He couldn’t pitch hay. 
He never had set fence posts. He didn’t 
like the idea of letting cattle out of the 
barn. He didn’t want to milk, because 
that’s women’s work in Estonia,” ex- 
plained the Omaha World-Herald. 

The Teetsov family is gradually getting 
settled. Children in the family quickly 
grasp the American solution to farm prob- 
lems and help their father. “We learn 
every day,” said Mr. Teetsov. 


New job in Kentucky 

One of the first stories published in 
THE LUTHERAN about a DP family get- 
ting settled in the U.S. was about Leonids 
Abolins who got a job on a chicken farm 
owned by Cecil E. Flanders near Louis- 
ville (THE LUTHERAN, Nov. 17, 1948). A 
Lutheran pastor, the Rev. Charles Strubel, 
helped the family get located. ; 

Mr. Abolins had been a highway en- 
gineer in Latvia, after six years of train- 
ing in the state university. He was glad 
to work on the chicken farm. But the 
state highway department of Kentucky 
decided there was a place for him in its 
planning division. 

“It was difficult to realize.” said Mr. 
Abolins last month, “how eager and will- 
ing the people of this country could be 
to welcome and help strangers. Our pri- 
mary purpose is to justify the faith that 
has been placed in us and to work to re- 
pay the opportunities offered us.” 


Lutherans are helping 

Among DPs arriving in the United 
States, Lutheran resettlement committees 
were finding homes for 100 to 200 a 
week. Through May 8 there had been 
1,307 DPs sponsored by the National Lu- 
theran Council who had reached the U.S. 

There had been assurances of 7,137 
homes and jobs provided by Lutherans, 
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enough to take care of about 17,000 im- 
migrants. There was urgent need of at 


- Jeast 7,000 more assurances before Sept. 


1 to provide for all of the 35,000 Lu- 
‘theran DPs eligible to come to the States 
under the present law. 

The United Lutheran Church was vig- 
orously at work this spring to extend its 
ministry to DPs as they settle down. In 
every area the plan is to bring the newly 
arriving Lutherans into English-speaking 
congregations as rapidly as possible. 
While they are still unfamiliar with Eng- 
lish, pastors who minister to them in their 
own languages are being provided. 

A half-dozen pastors who have them- 
selves been brought from DP camps are 
now in service under the direction of the 
ULC Board of American Missions. In 
each case the pastors are given a period 


_ of training in typical American congrega- 


tions before beginning work among DPs. 


Movie in the making 

Cameras began work on May 11 in 
filming the new stewardship motion pic- 
-ture—“Like a Mighty Army’—for the 
United Lutheran Church. Mr. Henry 
Endress, who wrote the scenario, is in 
Hollywood to share with Cathedral Films 


in producing the movie for its premiere 
in early summer. 

“Like a Mighty Army” is a story of 
church life in a Middle Western town, 
showing what happens when Christians 
take their faith seriously. It is the suc- 
cessor to “And Now I See” and “Salt of 
the Earth” which were shown in prac- 
tically all ULC congregations during 1947 
and 1948. 

Leading character in the new picture 
is a gasoline-station operator, played by 
Dean White. The supporting cast of 50 
includes Grandon Rhodes, Stephen Chase, 
Harry Hayden, and Mickey Kuhn. The 
film will be directed by John T. Coyle. 


Ministers in the movies 

Hollywood studios are at work this 
spring on three films featuring Protestant 
clergymen. MGM will release “Stars in 
My Crown,” in which Joel McCrea por- 
trays a circuit-riding clergyman of Civil 
War Days. RKO is working on “Adven- 
ture in Baltimore,” in which Robert 
Young will be a pastor of the early 1900's. 

Glenn Ford will appear in an independ- 
ently produced picture, “The Chain,” 
based on the Paul Wellman novel. In this 
movie he is a clergyman in Jericho, Kan. 


Glenn Ford 


CAST AS CLERGYMEN 
Joel McCrea 


Robert Young 
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Battle of rubber 

RUBBER Is NO longer just rubber. Once 
it circled half the globe to reach us, and 
a price was set for it that the needy world 
meekly paid. Then its applications were 
limited. Now it enters into 50,000 various 
products, but most of them are not just 
rubber, many are not rubber at all. 

Science has synthesized materials re- 
mote from natural rubber, and produced 
many different types of rubber-like com- 
modities that replace the old rubber pro- 
ducts, and now provide many articles the 
old natural rubber cannot. 

But there will be a battle. Lines are 
being drawn up to fight a campaign of 
prices, prices that at one time earlier 
might have sidetracked synthesis for a 
long time. Now the proponents of natural 
rubber are vigorously seeking ways of 
improving and diversifying their product. 


Management 

HUNGARY HAD a confident way of pre- 
dicting victory in the May 15 elections. 
The regime assigned Communist can- 
didates for 60 per cent of the places on 
the list of offices to be filled. At the same 
time it limited the Smallholders party to 
18 per cent of all candidates. Since the 
Smallholders won the election hands 
down in 1945, this was apparently a pre- 
cautionary move, and a face-saving ar- 
rangement. 


Getting together 

DENMARK, Norway, and Sweden re- 
cently informed the International. Trade 
Conference meeting in Annecy, France, 
that they intended to establish a “common 
Scandinavian tariff,” and hope it might 
lead further to a customs union. This 
method of getting together economically 
is growing in favor among the western 
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European nations. 

The earliest project of the kind—Bene- 
lux—is progressing well, though it has 
suffered the disadvantage of too much 
publicizing of an embarrassing kind. The 
more recent French-Italian treaty of eco- 
nomic co-operation is another step in the 
same direction. 

They are indications of Europe’s need 
to break down the economic barriers that 
have for decades been a brake upon both 
prosperity and good will, and so of peace 
among the nations. Adoption of a cus- 
toms union common to all the lands of 
western Europe would be more effectual 
than ERP contributions, or political fed- 
eration. 


Shift in steel 


U.S. sTEEL is said to be about to estab- 


lish an industrial barony on the flat lands 
between Trenton and Philadelphia. Re- 
port says 4,000 acres have been purchased 
on which to erect a large plant. 

The reasons behind the alleged project 


are significant. World War II devastat- © 


ingly depleted the rich Mesabi iron-ore 
area from which U. S. Steel obtained the 
best part of its needed material. This 
gave Bethlehem Steel a marked advan- 
tage, because its great plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., gets its ore more cheaply 
from the undepleted mines of South 
America over a direct sea route. The 
new U.S. Steel plant also would be able 
to get South American ore direct from 
recently acquired property there, and thus 
restore the balance of competition. 

The struggle does not stop there. A 
great newly projected New England steel 
plant intends to reach out for its ore from 
the rich deposits in Quebec and Labrador. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE SENATE has again taken the in- 
itiative in pushing through major legisla- 
tion. Having passed the housing bill af- 
ter a hard fight, it tackled the issue of 
federal aid to education. After long de- 
bate, the Thomas Bill (S.246) was ap- 
proved by the decisive vote of 58-15. 

The scene now shifts to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
which has a number of federal aid bills 
under consideration. Last year the Taft 
Bill which was passed by the Senate died 
in the House Committee. This year there 
seems more likelihood of one of the bills 
reaching the floor of the House. 


Provisions 

FEDERAL AID for schools has been 
strongly urged by the National Education 
Association as being the best answer to 
the growing educational crisis. Shortage 
of teachers and lack of physical facilities 
for the increasing school population, can 
be traced largely to lack of funds, espe- 
cially in the poorer states. 

The Thomas Bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of $300 million a year to supple- 
ment the school budgets of the various 
states. This will be distributed on a slid- 
ing scale, so that the states where the 
average per capita income of the adult 
population is lowest, will get the largest 
financial help. All states will receive some 


funds, with $5 per pupil as the minimum 
amount. 


There are certain qualifications which 
the states have to fulfill to be eligible for 
this aid. They must continue their pres- 
ent level of support of schools, so that 
federal aid shall be a supplement rather 


The Rev. Mr. Van Deusen is the Washington 
tepresentative of the Department of Public Re- 


lations, National Lutheran Council. 
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than a substitute for local expenditures. 
They must provide equal educational 
facilities for Negroes and other minority 
races, and must distribute federal funds 
on an equal basis to schools serving these 
races. The money must be spent for 
teachers’ salaries, instructional supplies, 
and other current costs. 


Parochial schools 

DEBATE IN the Senate highlighted one 
of the main points of controversy, the 
question of whether parochial schools 
should be eligible for federal aid benefits. 
Non-public schools are not mentioned in 
the bill, but a crucial paragraph (Section 
6) provides that the funds may be used 
“for any current expenditure for ele- 
mentary or secondary school purposes for 
which education revenues derived from 
State or local sources may legally and 
constitutionally be expended in such 
State.” In 18 states, either bus transpor- 
tation or textbooks for parochial schools 
may be provided with public funds. 

Senator Donnell introduced an amend- 
ment to insert the word “public” before 
the word “elementary” in the section 
quoted above, which would in effect have 
plugged the one verbal loophole permit- 
ting aid to parochial schools. After long 
debate, the amendment was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, 71-3. On the other hand, 
an amendment by Senator McMahon 
which would have authorized payment 
of bus transportation to non-public 
schools in all states, regardless of their 
present practice, was defeated by a voice 
vote. 

The issue of separation of church and 
state remains a live one, and is likely to 
figure largely in the House consideration 
af federal aid to education. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Ohio Synod Emphasizes its Congregations as Power Centers 


By J. LOUIS WOLF 
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Dr. George Miley is re-elected president, CHEY objective endorsed, and plans 


for Evangelism adopted. Ohio pastors to have group hospitalization insurance 


“THE TASK IS BIG but not frightening. 
We do not fear it, because this is God’s 
business.” These words—whether spoken 
by Dr. Clarence Stoughton about the 
Evangelism objective of the ULC or re- 
stated by Dr. Carl Satre about the Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year appeal—were 
the strong undertow upon which the 
Synod of Ohio moved quietly confident 
through the business of its annual conven- 
tion, May 2-S, at Trinity Church, Canton, 
the Rev. Willard I. Hackenberg pastor. 

Dr. George W. Miley put this in its 
proper perspective when he said in his 
president’s report, “Consistently our 
synod has discountenanced every ten- 
dency to shift the emphasis of most im- 
portance away from the congregations 
where Christ’s commission makes mani- 
fest the Christian’s great responsibility 
and high privilege. We deplore the use 
of the expression ‘down to the level of 
the congregation!’ Up is the word. 

“If we must say ‘down,’ let it be down 
to Columbus (Ohio Synod office), down 
to Springfield (Wittenberg College) , down 
to New York (United Lutheran Church 
headquarters). They, too, may become 
up, please God, but only when in our 
thoughts, in our prayers, in our plans and 
in fact, the congregations are where our 
Saviour deigns them to be—first and fore- 
most in His will and work to save the 
world.” ‘ 


Dr. MILEY WAS RE-ELECTED to his 
third four-year term. as president. Re- 
turned with him to office were: the sec- 
retary, the Rev. Rudolph Walborn; the 
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treasurer, Mr. George Rinkliff; and the 
statistician, Mr. Dorner Keyser. Salary 
increases were voted. 

Devotions at all sessions were con- 
ducted by the convention chaplain, Dr. 
Fred C. Wiegman, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Akron. In delineating the theme, 
“Education for the Stewardship of Life,” 
he noted that providence, redemption and 
sanctification are the motivation for that 
definite and complete stewardship of life 
which seeks to “love God with all thy 
heart .. . and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The Monday evening session brought @ 
Evangelism addresses by Dr. Stoughton | 
and Dr. Satre. The Tuesday evening ses- | 
sion was devoted to a forum presentation, __ 
“Christian Higher Education Year,” at | 
which the convention chaplain presided 
as moderator. Participating in the forum 
were Pastors Carl Satre, John Schmidt, 
and Homer Creager; Dean Wendell Ny- 
strom of Wittenberg College; Prof. Wil- 
lard D. Allbeck of Hamma _ Divinity 
School; and Dr. Rees Edgar’ Tulloss, pres- 
ident of Wittenberg. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING was the Service 
of Ordination, with Dr. R. R. Belter, pres- _ 
ident of the Wartburg Synod, preaching : 
the sermon. Ordinands were: Edward 
Albert Bary from Trinity Church, Belle- 
vue, Ky., called to Augsburg Church, Orr- 
ville, Ohio; William Merritt Brown from 
Calvary Church, Springfield, called to 
Casstown Church, Casstown, Ohio; Ed- 
son Ellsworth Campbell from St. Mark’s 
Church, Ada, called to the West Liberty 
parish, West Liberty, Ohio; James Lionel 
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Lumadue from Emmanuel Church, Ely- 


ria, called to the Mifflin parish, Mifflin, 
Ohio; and Rudolph Henry Willer from 
Hilltop Church, Columbus, called to 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Ohio. 

Dr. Clarence Stoughton addressed the 
convention as the official representative 
of the ULC. He expressed gratitude to 
the synod that it had exceeded all its 
quotas for Lutheran World Action and 
that it had attained 181 per cent on the 
“double apportionment” for 1948. Basing 
his remarks upon the word “Power,” he 
said in part, “We are thrilled by the new 
and increased power that is surging 
through our church. We are thrilled 
by seeing how much more effectively we 
can use our increasing power by working 
with other Lutheran bodies in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and with other 
Christian communions in the World 
Council of Churches. 

“But there still is too much lag between 
the power available to us and our power 
potential. We are moving alfead—but not 
fast enough. Here is where stewardship 
and evangelism merge into the great need 
of our church, for stewardship means 
‘do’ and evangelism means ‘go.’” 


Dr. TULLoss made his 29th and last 


“report as president of Wittenberg, at the 


conclusion of which the delegates stood 
in respect to him for his many years of 
gifted service to the college. It was one 
of the high moments of the convention 
when he said, “I rejoice that I can leave 
Wittenberg College in the finest condition 
of its history . . . and I rejoice that, in re- 
tiring, I can turn its administration over 
to my good friend and successor, Clar- 
ence Stoughton.” Whereupon he pre- 
sented Dr. Stoughton as the eighth pres- 
ident and first lay president of the college 
in the 104 years of its history. 

The Christian Higher Education Year 


: appeal was approved by the following 
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resolutions: 

“Resolved, that the Synod of Ohio ac- 
cept the allocations of $60,000 for 
Hamma Divinity School, $318,000 for 
Wittenberg Coliege, and $42,000 for the 
Special Aid Fund; a total of $420,000; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Synod of Ohio ac- 
cept the privilege accorded it under 


Article XI of the official ‘Plan’ approved . 


by the ULCA and claim credit, as a sur- 
plus above the allocation for Wittenberg 
College, in the sum of $100,000 which 
will have been paid by the synod, through 
its regular apportionment budget, be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1947, and Dec. 31, 1949, 
to the Wittenberg Debt Reduction Fund.” 

Synod voted to continue its apportion- 
ment contribution of $35,000 for the 
Wittenberg College Debt Reduction Fund 
during the years of the Christian Higher 
Education Year appeal in order that the 
institution may be out of debt by the end 
of 1951. This budgeted item is in addi- 
tion to a $50,000 apportionment for the 
college’s current operations. 


GROUP HOSPITALIZATION insurance for 
“all men upon the roll of synod, active 
or inactive,” was approved when the con- 
vention accepted a recommendation from 
the Executive Board presenting such a 
plan as ordered by a 1948 convention 
directive. The proposal drew lengthy de- 
bate as to the propriety of making such 
insurance a synodical concern, but it won 
a majority vote of slender margin. This 
group hospitalization is to be financed by 
a $9,000 appropriation in the budget of 
synod. 

A special committee was authorized 
last year to make a study and report on 
what constitutes a proper call to the min- 
istry of the word and sacraments as the 
basis for ordination. This came before 
the synod originally as the result of a 
specific application for ordination. The 
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committee stated: “We do not recognize 
that an election to be professor of Bible 
is sufficient reason for ordination to the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments.” 
The convention approved this, and the 
special committee was authorized to be 
continued for further study of this ques- 
tion until it has fully clarified all issues 
relating to what constitutes a proper call 
as the grounds for ordination. 


Hoy Trinity CHurcH, South Boule- 
vards, Mansfield, a mission organized on 
Palm Sunday under the leadership of 
Pastor Wray C. Smith, was received as 
the 278th congregation of the synod. 

The Committee on Publications re- 


ported on the progress of the “Ohio plan” 
for placing THE LUTHERAN in every home 
of every congregation. Ninety-two con- 
gregations, participating in the plan in- 
augurated this year, have provided 7,569 
new subscriptions. Mr. C. A. Bongarzone, 
circulation manager of THE LUTHERAN, 
reported that five other synods have 
adopted the “Ohio plan” and that 18 more 
are considering it. 

The convention adopted a 1950 budget 
of $248,950 for synodical causes and 
$336,590 for the ULC, a total of 
$585,540. From this was established a 
per capita benevolence of $9. 

The 1950 convention is to be held at 
the First Church, Mansfield. 


Rocky Mountain Synod Tops Others in ULC Benevolence 


By OLIVER F. WEAVER 


Apportionment giving in 1948 exceeded 200 per cent of goal 


PIKE’s PEAK, sentinel of the Rockies, 
was the back-drop for the annual conven- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Synod in 
First Lutheran Church, Colorado Springs. 

Two new congregations, both organ- 
ized May 23, 1948, were received into 
synod. Gloria Dei is located in the May- 
fair section of Denver. The Rev. John 
G. Frank, pastor, had developed and or- 
ganized the mission. The other is St. 
Timothy’s, Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. 
Conrad L. Bergendoff, Jr., pastor. This 
mission was organized by Board Mission- 
ary Homer Berner. x 

Reports showed that the 1948 “Double 
Apportionment” was considerably over- 
paid and the Lutheran World Action 
quota was met 132 per cent. Co-opera- 
tion in plans for the Christian Higher 
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Education Year appeal were approved 
by the synod. 

ULCA representative, the Rev. L. H. 
Steinhoff, president of the Pacific Synod 
(who was ordained by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod in the Colorado Springs 
church just 20 years ago), addressed the 
sessions on “Achievements of the 
ULCA.” “CHEY and Related Phases,” 
“ULCA Plans and Projects.” He gave 
the convention banquet address on “See 
His Banners Go—A Challenge for the 
Future.” 

The Rev. J. M. Armbruster spoke for 
the Board of Foreign Missions and 
brought greetings from Argentina. Dr. 
W. P. Hieronymus, president of Midland 
College, told of higher education prob- 
lems and plans and goals for Midland. 
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CONVENTION HEADLINERS 
Dr. R. B. Wolfe, President John W. Eastlack, Statistician F. A. Daehling, 
Pastor M. C. Johnson, Treasurer D. S. Young 


Dr. O. W. Ebright, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., gave a 
picture of its work and needs. 

Synod voted support of the Luther 
League retreat at Camp Stonewall Aug. 
22-29; also to indorse the League’s invita- 
tion to the Luther League of America to 
hold its 1951 convention in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

Officers elected: President, the Rev. 
John W. Eastlack; vice president, the Rev. 
L. C. Soker; secretary, the Rev. M. C. 
Johnson; treasurer, Mr. D. S. Young; 
statistician, the Rev. F. A. Daehling; his- 
torian, Dr. R. B. Wolf; editor, Dr. Oliver 
F. Weaver. 

Amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws were made to place the work of 
the mission committee and the executive 
committee into one enlarged executive 
committee. It will consist of the officers 
of synod, four pastors and four laymen. 
Clergymen elected to this new committee 
were Pastors John F. Futchs, Lyle C. 
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Burns, Leeland C. Soker and Dr. E. W. 
Harner. Laymen elected were John Sten, 
W. D. Morton, R. E. Ehlert and F. A. 
Gillice. 

Sermons at the Matin services were 
given by Dr. Harner and Pastor Soker, 
while President Eastlack gave the com- 
munion sermon. 

The Brotherhood convention was ad- 
dressed by President Theron R. Jensen, 
Irvin B. Knorr and C. A. Barnhart, and 
ULCA representative Steinhoff. Elected 
were: President, Theron R. Jensen: vice 
president, W. D. Morton; secretary-treas- 
urer, Larry Gaughran. 

The synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety met currently with synod sessions. 

Host Pastor Milton C. Johnson and 
First Church members had every detail 
well arranged for the comfort and in- 
spiration of the convention. The all-synod 
banquet with its music, presentation of 
officers, and address by Representative 
Steinhoff was a fitting climax. 
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Mountain People are Faithful 


By WALTER E. BOCK 


In Virginia's Blue Ridge the Old Man of the Mountains keeps his 
eye on folk who are alert and eager to hear God's word and do it 


Ix THE BLUE RmGE mountains of Vir- 
ginia, there is a rock formation which has 
the appearance of a man’s face—much 
like the “Great Stone Face” in New 
Hampshire. Legend has it that every 25 
years, Virginia’s Stony Man wakes up to 
survey conditions in the Shenandoah val- 
ley below him. 

In his lifetime he has seen many things 
_ .. the ancient uninhabited land . . . the 
land with Indians in the valley . . . the 
early white settlers building their log 


-cabin homes and churches. So time 


marches on for the Stony Man. 

One of his proudest days was in the 
late eighteen hundreds, when a small 
group of Lutheran churches was formed 
into the Stony Man parish. As he awakens 
every quarter-century, his first object is to 
see what is being done in his namesake 
parish. 

IT was ONLY the other day that a few 
of us went out to look at this watchman 
of the valley and to see the parish that 
bears his name. It is truly mountain coun- 
try. The people are mountain people in 
the true sense of the word. They live in 
log cabin homes or in clapboard houses. 
They cane chairs, make hook rugs, fash- 
ion objects out of wood and stone which 
they take to the valley and sell. 

Somehow one felt that time and tide 
had been turned back and we were again 


ee 8 
Pastor Bock of Grace-St. Paul's Church, New 
York City, went to Virginia as a leader in the 
Evangelism program now being conducted in 
Lutheran churches. This is his report of what 
he discovered in one parish. 
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in the days of the early settlers. We nat- 
urally expected that the four churches of 
the Stony Man parish would be in keep- 
ing with this atmosphere of an earlier day. 
Imagine our surprise as we rounded a 
bend in the road to see one of the four 
churches, “Morning Star Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church,” to be a modern building, 
architecturally correct and liturgically 
well furnished. 

Of course we were surprised, for the 
people we had seen didn’t seem to empha- 
size modern luxuries and conveniences. 
We decided to try to straighten out this 
somewhat paradoxical situation im our 
minds by interviewing the pastor. Then 
it came out. Under his leadership the 
people had themselves rebuilt the church, 
had donated over $15,000 to the renova- 
tions, and had labored with their own 
hands and the love in their hearts, to ren- 
ovate the meeting-house of the original 
settlers and make it into a modern Lu- 
theran church. 


Time FOR THE EVENING service arrived. 
What a procession it brought with it. With 
the tolling of the bell some came in cars, 
a few by horse and buggy. and still many 
more on foot. Down the mountain they 
came with lanterns in their hands ready 
to receive unto their hearts that eternal 
light which is Christ. 

And how they did sing the Vespers. 
No mere lip service here. but hearts and 
voices attuned to the living God. Strong 
in their confession of faith, attentive to 
the Word of God, and sincere in their 
worship, they took part in the Service. 
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Surely the old man of the mountain was 
smiling that night. But, more important, 
God must have been well pleased with 
what he saw here. 

As they came, so they departed. The 
cars roared away. The clip clop of the 
horses echoed through the valley. The 
lanterns were seen pin-pointing the moun- 
tain trails and there was silence except for 
an echoing laugh, a tune of a hymn on 
someone’s lips, and the chatter of the 
young people as they tarried on the way 
home. 


GOING BACK in the car many thoughts 
swirled through my mind—the catholicity 
of Lutheranism, the wonder whether or 
not these people knew and did anything 
about the world-wide work of the church. 
Surely with all the money spent on ren- 
ovations, things like benevolence and Lu- 
theran World Action would be need 
to the background. . 

Yet I had reckoned without a true pic- 
ture of their pastor, the Rev. Hensil B. 
Arehardt. Back in his home, by my per- 
sistent questioning and undisguised curi- 
osity, the story gradually unfolded. 

-These people, poor in the so-called 
“modern conveniences,” had been rich 
enough in their hearts and sacrificial of- 
ferings to give over $2,000 to benevolence 
in the past three years. Each year they 
met their apportionment in full. In this 
period of time they also had achieved 


_ their total Lutherah World Action quotas 


by contributing over $1,200. 
And they still had a balance in the 


- treasury of the church they loved. Surely 
_ they had been richly blessed, and as they 


had been blessed so had they given. Their 
communing membership numbered only 


138 people. 


_ SLOWLY I BEGAN to see what had been 
| the prime mover in all this. Their pastor, 
guided by his Christ, and these people, 
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bounded by the Blue Ridge mountains 
and the Shenandoah valley and yet con- 
fined by no boundaries in their love for 
God, had together forged a bond and 
created a spirit so strong the valley could 
not hold it and the mountains could not 
top it. 

In the other three churches of the par- 
ish the story is similar to that which I 
have told. The churches have been kept 
in fine condition. The people attend the 
services faithfully to hear the Word and 
receive the Sacraments. They contribute 
generously for local expenses and the 
causes of world-wide Lutheranism. In 
these things their line has gone far unto 
the ends of the earth and their influence 
can be felt. 

This interest in the whole work of the 
whole church is continued in their par- 
ticipation in the program of the Lutheran 
Commission on Evangelism which came 
to Virginia in February. They have 
opened their minds and hearts to be in- 
structed in the fundamentals of visiting, 
getting decisions, leading people young 
and old to Christ and his Church. They 
are marching on the high road of wit- 
nessing with a firm tread. As their paths 
cross and criss-cross the rugged terrain, 
they are one with the cathedral-like 
churches of our big cities and the wayside 
chapels of our Midwest in attempting 
great things for God in order that all may 
hear the voice of his Son. 


For A FEW Days I was a part of all this 
because the Board of Social Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church had sent me 
to lead and guide them in this program 
of Evangelism. It was an experience 
which I will long treasure. As my bus 
pulled out of Luray, Virginia, on my 
homeward trek I took a final look at this 
“Stony Man.” It was no doubt pure im- 
agination but I seemed to see a smile of 
approval on his otherwise stony face. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Speaks on World Order 


This statement of guidance to Christians in thinking about international affairs was 


adopted last month by the church's Executive Board and Board of Social Missions 


IN THE FACE of new alarms and fresh 
fears, the Church of Jesus Christ must 
seek in faith and hope to find the way 
to achieve God’s purposes in human so- 
ciety. In this task, the Word of God is 
the source of our convictions. We place 
our reliance upon Jesus Christ as Leader 
and Guide. 

As Christians, we must seek to meet 
our responsibilities to our fellow men, the 
whole of human society; because of hu- 
man limitations of judgment, we may not 
always be agreed as to the procedures to 
be followed. This statement does not 
propose to dictate to Christians, but be- 
cause the common witness of the Church 
is an important guide to the individual 
conscience we here present certain prin- 
ciples to impress Christians with their 
heavy responsibility for world order. 


J. CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 

1. The sovereign God is the loving 
Father of all men and of all nations. 

No nation stands outside God’s Law, 
nor can any nation rightfully demand 
man’s highest allegiance. Human action, 
if it is to help toward peace among men, 
must conform to God’s righteous will. 


2. As Christians, we are further moved 
by the compulsion of love for our fellow 
men. 

We must do good to our fellow men 
and we must avoid policies harmful to any 
of them, not only from a sense of duty, 
but because we would help and not harm 
those we love. 


3. Under God’s guidance, men have 


the power to seek peace; self-willed, they 
may oppose peace. 

Our God-given aspirations are often 
corrupted by pride, selfishness and a de- 
sire for power. Because there is redemp- 
tion in Christ, we have hope for peace. 
So long as sin remains, however, any 
peace that is attained will continue to be 
a precarious peace. 

4. War is evil at its roots and in its 
fruits. 

Christians differ as to their right to par- 
ticipate in existing war. There is no dis- 
agreement as to its evil sources and ef- 
fects. War inevitably tends to corrupt 
both victor and vanquished. In its de- 
struction of life and property and in its 
still more serious damage to morals and 
spiritual ideals, war increasingly menaces 
Christian character and the Christian way 
of life. The Christian, therefore, seeks 
war’s abolition, seeing in every war a 
violation of the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus. To prevent wars, the Christian 
hopes, prays and strives for effective 
peaceful means of settling international 
disputes and difficulties. 

5. God’s love for all men implies a 


world-wide community in which each 


man seeks the good of all. 

God has made of one blood all the peo- 
ples of the earth. Christ’s command of 
neighbor-love may not be limited to com- 
munity or nation. It involves obligations 
which are world-wide. Only under the 
constraint of love for all men may the 
Christian determine his attitude to world 
problems. 
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6. The Christian is charged with a duty 
to maintain and promote the welfare of 
society. 

Since God wills to rule His earthly 
realm, and since the presence of His Holy 
Spirit alone prevents it from falling into 
chaos, every Christian is constrained in 
Christ to serve his neighbor, to defend 
the good and to overcome evil. 


7. There is no place for discourage- 
ment, for our confidence rests in God. 

There can be no assurance that our ef- 
forts will bring peace in our time. This 
generation seems destined to live in the 
midst of turmoil and contention. Never- 
theless, whether we live or whether we 
die, we are the Lord’s. Our hope is in 
Christ. With Him is the victory and in 
Him-we trust. He maketh wars to cease. 


. II. CurisTIAN ACTION 
nwa 
Christianity under God must make its 
contribution to a just and peaceful world 
order through the Church. 


THE CHURCH OUGHT: 


_ 1. Promote righteousness, justice and” 
“peace ‘in the world by inspiring and aid- 


ing each Christian to live Christ’s Gospel 
ever more fully in his world relationships. 

2. Recognize that Christian disciple- 
ship in all nations holds the greatest prom- 
ise for international peace. 


3. Redouble its efforts toward bringing 
Christ to non-Christian individuals in all 
parts of the world. Countries which may 
be keys to international war or peace 


should especially receive our intercession- 


and evangelistic efforts. No nation should 
be neglected on the ground of its hostility, 
resistance or indifference. 


4, Extend Christian fellowship, love 
and ministration to all those who accept 


e 4 military service as their duty and to those 
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who hold it their duty to refuse any par- 
ticipation in war. 


5. Provide adequate materials for study 
concerning Christian attitudes, respon- 
sibilities and activities in world affairs and 
stimulate their effective use. The church 
may help its members to evaluate practical 
proposals, but it must reserve to its mem- 
bers the final decision whether such pro- 
posals tend to accomplish Christian ends. 


B 
Christianity under God must make its 
contribution to a just and peaceful world 
order through the efforts of individual 
Christians. 


THE CHRISTIAN OUGHT: 


1. Examine himself first and confess 
contritely his own sins of pride, hate, 
greed, envy, fear and selfishness—those 
sins which on a world scale cause war. 


2. Strive to overcome scorn, hatred and 
bitterness toward other nations and peo- 
ples. 


3. Forgive for Christ’s sake the sins 
of our fellow men of other nations. This 
does not preclude reasonable safeguards 
against threats of future aggression or 
punishment of individual offenders against 
recognized laws. It does forbid retalia- 
tion or vengeance. 


4. Learn all he can about the peoples 
of all lands so that he may the better 
understand and appreciate them and may 
the more graciously manifest Christian 
brotherhood toward them. 


5. Aid, through relief and rehabilita- 
tion, those at home and abroad who suf- 
fer from the effects of war, and welcome 
into the fellowship of our own congrega- 
tions those Christians whose backgrounds 
and customs may be strange to our com- 
munities. 


6. Oppose in the spirit of Christ every 
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type of fanatical nationalism or inter- 
nationalism which seeks to make alle- 
giance to the state or to a materialistic 
program man’s supreme obligation. We 
should be on the alert to oppose anti- 
christian tendencies in our own land as 
well as in other parts of the world. 


7. Support only such proposals for ef- 
fecting a peaceful world order as conform 
to Christian principles. If proposals meet 
this test, they may then be examined for 
their practical soundness and possibility 
of acceptance. 


8. Recognize the United Nations as our 
existing instrument for world order. It is 
a man-made institution; it is not perfect. 
Despite all jealousies, misgivings and 
fears, it has accomplished much good and 
is capable of much greater good. We 
should seek, by every possible means, to 
uphold its hands in the hope that it may 
become a more effective world organiza- 
tion guided by Christian principles. 

9. Put his whole trust in the Grace of 
God and the redemptive power of the — 
Gospel. 
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TALKING WITH THE LORD 
Recently I read a letter to a friend of mine who is going through 
a particularly difficult experience. The writer was leaving for a jour- 
ney and ended her letter with, “But remember, I'll be talking with . 
the Lord about you.” ; 
We learn in catechetical instruction that prayer is “Conversation - 
of the heart with God.” I wonder how many of us really think of it as 
talking with the Lord, a simple, everyday experience as natural as 
breathing. 
If we have learned this great truth, distance becomes non-existent. 
Whether we are in Africa, Alaska, or Patagonia our prayer waves 
reach the great master heart and are reflected back to those we love, 
no matter where they may be. I cannot imagine a better antidote for 
homesickness, discouragement or worry over those dear to us than 


just “talking with the Lord.” 


JENNIE L. OBERLY 


lt Cost Something to Belong 


By HARRY J. KREIDER 


Attending Lutheran services on Manhattan or at Albany 300 years ago might cost 


$60. That was the fine set by the Dutch to discourage the tiny congregations 


Ir was gust 300 years ago that the 
Lutherans in the Dutch colony of New 
Netherland (now the State of New York) 
set out to have a church of their own. 
‘hey had to be. exceedingly careful be- 
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cause the law of the colony forbade any 
church other than the Reformed. They 
kept hoping, however, that the colonial 
officials would not enforce the law, in 
the same way that the officials in Holland 
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OLp LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Delegation of Lutherans from New Netherland came here with petition for a pastor 


did not enforce the law against the for- 


bidden Lutheran Church there. 
Having talked over the matter for 


“many months (as described in THE Lu- 


THERAN of April 27), the New Nether- 
land Lutherans held a meeting in the 
spring or summer of 1649. The meeting 
was probably held in Manhattan, because 
most of the leaders lived there, but it 
must be remembered that this was a 
united effort of the Lutherans of the whole 
colony as far north as Albany, and was 


_ known as the Lutheran congregation of 


New Netherland. 


BINDING THEMSELVES TOGETHER as 
“Soint members” who “adhered to the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession,” they wrote 
a petition to the Lutheran Church in Am- 


‘sterdam, Holland. They asked the Am- 
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sterdam Church to find a candidate so 
that they might call him as their pastor. 
Then they appointed a delegation to take 
the petition personally to Amsterdam. 
Thus came into being what is now the old- 
est Lutheran church in America. 

The members of the delegation went 
hopefully to Amsterdam, and on Tues- 
day, October 12, 1649, they appeared be- 
fore the Consistory (the Dutch term for 
Church Council) of the Lutheran Church 
there. But they met only with disappoint- 
ment. 

The members of the Consistory were 
themselves willing enough to do all they 
could. But their own church in Amster- 
dam was tolerated only because the au- 
thorities did not enforce the law against 
them. There was no telling what trou- 
bles might be stirred up if they went 
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ahead with the request of their brethren 
in the colony. 

The Lutherans in the colony waited for 
four years, but heard nothing further 
from the Lutheran Church in Amsterdam. 
Then, when their ablest leader, Paulus 
Schrick, was going to Europe on a busi- 
ness trip, they decided to appeal again to 
Holland. They planned to have Schrick 
make a personal plea to the civil author- 
ities there. 


BUT THEIR PLAN was blocked right 
from the start. Governor Peter Stuy- 
vesant and the two leaders of the Re- 
formed Church in the colony heard the 
news. They were much put out about it. 
They immediately sent off an urgent re- 
quest to the authorities in Holland to put 
a stop to this Lutheran presumptuous- 
ness. Prompt action followed the request. 
When Schrick arrived in Amsterdam he 
learned that the Holland authorities had 
decided “absolutely to deny the request” 
of the Lutherans “for a preacher and free 
exercise of their religion.” The author- 
ities further directed Governor Stuyvesant 
to put them in their place “in the most 


‘civil and least offensive way, and to in- 


duce them to listen and finally join the 
Reformed Church.” 

Before Schrick returned to the colony, 
he had a long talk with the members of 
the Lutheran Consistory in Amsterdam. 
He was advised by them not to wait 
around any longer, but to go ahead with 
some services, and see what would hap- 
pen. And to hope for the best! 


THE LUTHERANS SOON put into prac- 
tice the private advice brought back by 
Schrick, and “assembled themselves se- 
cretly, to edify themselves mutually.” To 
preserve the secrecy, they probably met 
around in various homes. The services 
were of the simplest order: a prayer, some 
singing, the reading of the Scripture with 
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comments, and the reading of a sermon. 

Services were held in both Manhattan 
and in Albany. In Manhattan they were 
conducted by Paulus Schrick, and in Al- 
bany by Tjerck Claessen de Witt and 
Albert Andriessen Bratt. 

It is not known how many services were 
held, but certainly not for more than a 
few months in the fall and early winter 
of 1655. Then the colonial authorities 
found out about them, and were furious. 

In Albany, the authorities acted swiftly 
by ordering the arrest of de Witt and 
Bratt. De Witt was apprehended first, and 
charged with “having been found last 
Sunday in the company of the Lutherans. 
performing divine service,” at which 16 
persons were present. He was found 
guilty and fined. 

Bratt was apprehended a week later 
and apparently because he had not vol- 
untarily come to court a week earlier, he 
was assessed the exorbitant fine of $46. 
Further services were sternly forbidden 
by an order promptly issued by the court 
“against the congregation of the Lutheran 
Sect.” : 


IN MANHATTAN, no arrests appear to 
have been made. But the New Netherland 
Council made it abundantly clear that the 
Lutherans would find in the colony no 
such tolerance as their brethren had in 
Holland. And to discourage any further 
attempts, a stringent ordinance was passed 
stating that anyone “who presumes to ex- 
ercise the duties of a preacher, reader or 
precentor,” was to be fined $240, an enor- 
mous sum in those days. Furthermore, 
any “man or woman found at such a 
meeting” was to pay a fine of $60. 


The Lutherans, however, did not let that threat 
stop them. Another article in this series will 
tell of a brave young Lutheran pastor who came 
to New Netherland, and the terrible experience 
he walked into. 
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Believers Don’t Need Proof | 


By U. S. LEUPOLD 


The disciples didn’t need any theories about how their Lord rose 


from the dead. They were content to know that they had seen him 


THE PROVERB SAYS: To excuse oneself 
is to accuse oneself. A culprit often be- 
trays himself by protesting his innocence. 
Apologies indicate a bad conscience. The 
housewife—surprised by unexpected vis- 
itors before she has time to clean house— 
is sure to say: “Now, don’t look at the 
cobwebs on the ceiling.” And the amateur 
singer will explain: “It was only the 
pianist’s fault that I failed to come in at 
the last phrase.” 

In the same manner, men begin to in- 
vent theories when they are bewildered 
and uncertain. Certainty dispels theories. 
Plain facts need not be buttressed by a 
scaffold of arguments. They convince by 
their own weight and mass. 

But when a person wants to do what 
he suspects to be wrong, he turns to ex- 
planations and theories. Arguments are 
sought and found that will make black 
-appear white and vice versa. Or when a 
man wants to believe what he suspects 
to be untrue, he begins to construct the- 
ories. A fine mesh of reasoning is sup- 
posed to hold up the truth that has no 
other foundation. 


REAL LOVE, REAL truth, real goodness 
need no theory or apology. They carry 
their own authority. The man who has 
met real love in another, who has found 
‘Teal truth, seeks no more arguments, 
needs little reasoning, but goes home re- 
joicing like the man who had found the 
treasure hidden in the field or the pearl 
of great price. 

The strongest proof for the validity of 
the Easter message lies in the fact that it 
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did not lead the disciples to invent the- 
ories. They never tried to explain the 
resurrection to anyone. Nowhere does 
the New Testament attempt to describe 
how our Lord rose from death. How did 
he break the bonds of death? How did 
life return into his body? What happened 
to his soul in the interval? All such ques- 
tions remain unanswered. The disciples 
spun no theories about the raising of the 
dead. They were confronted with the fact. 

But this simple fact was full of mean- 
ing for them. It meant first of all that 
Jesus was the “Lord.” When he taught 
in Galilee and Jerusalem, the crowds 
called him a prophet, a great, divinely 
inspired teacher. And his title was 
“Rabbi” or “Master.” 

Only now and then, as a single ray of 
sunshine breaks through a dark, cloudy 
sky, his disciples sensed that he was more 
than a prophet. But it was difficult for 
them to hold fast to this knowledge. Jesus’ 
attitude and teaching clashed too severely 
with the traditional picture of the Mes- 
siah. And they were always hard pressed 
to reconcile their inherited theories with 
the attitude of their Master. 


BUT AFTER EASTER all their doubts and 
intellectual difficulties were over. They 
knew now that Jesus was the Lord. The 
title “Master” or “Rabbi” had become ob- 
solete. Now they referred to him as the 
“Lord,” the “Christ,” or finally as the 
“Son of God.” Many convincing argu- 
ments have been developed to explain 
and confirm the divine sonship of Jesus. 
But the disciples needed none of them. 
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If a man whom you have known to die 
on the cross, eats and talks with you, you 
need no argument. You know that he is 
God. 

But the disciples learned at Easter a 
fact even more amazing—that their sins 
were forgiven. He whom they had de- 
serted, offered his peace to them, held 
table fellowship with them, called them 
again his brethren. From this they re- 
ceived the joyful conviction: our sins are 
forgiven. This conviction was so strong 
that it needed no theories about the 
fatherly goodness of God. 

That God is good and merciful had 
been known before. That truth could be 
found spread over the whole Old Testa- 
ment. But men could find no peace in 
this knowledge when they held against it 
the serious guilt of their sins. Now it 
was the fact of their fellowship with the 
risen Christ that excluded all doubts. 

Nor did this forgiveness exclude re- 
pentance. Of course, repentance cannot 
be separated from forgiveness. But the 
joyful news which the disciples realized at 
Easter was that in Christ their repentance 
was accepted. Their experience was not 
“we must repent,” but “we may repent.” 
And therefore the tears of grief for their 
sin and defection became tears of joy at 
the forgiveness granted to them by the 
risen Lord. ; 


BUT THE GREATEST EASTER gift to the 
disciples was the assurance of eternal life. 
Men have often tried to prove a life after 
death. Following the line of Greek phi- 
losophy, they have concluded that man 
consists of two parts, a mortal body and 
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an immortal soul, and that hopes for life 
after death consist in the survival of the 
soul. But—without the benefit of phi- 
losophy—the disciples claimed much 
more than this—the resurrection of the 
body. 

They developed no theories about body 
and soul, about the nature of death, or 
about the interval between death and the 
end of the world. But they hoped con- 
fidently to be raised from the dead as 
Jesus had been. And they proved the 
genuineness of this faith by their bold 
willingness to suffer martyrdom. The 
same men whose former attitude had been 
dictated by fear, defied the high and 
mighty in the name of Jesus. He who 
had risen would raise them also to a new 
life of glory. 


For us of the twentieth century it is 
often hard to understand the victorious 
faith of the first witnesses of the resur- 
rection. Their absolute acceptance of 
Easter as a fact seems to make them out 
as visionaries, people who lived in the 
clouds, rather than on solid ground. Yet 
the Easter stories themselves make this 
explanation impossible. 

Visionaries do not relate their experi- 
ences in a language so cool, detached, and 
sober as that of the Easter tales. Ever new 
theories are being invented to explain the 
resurrection, and sometimes to explain it 
away. But the sober, calm, and assured 
confidence of the first witnesses is a 
mighty proof for the validity of the Easter 
Gospel. To the disciples this message 
needed no apologies. They knew it to be 
that truth by which men might live. 


As long as the Christian lives here in this world he must wage a 
permanent struggle against sin and the whole nature of the world, the 
power of which, however, is broken through Christ. 

Gustar AuLEN, The Universal Church in God’s Design, Harper 
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DEAD FLOWERS GET THROWN OUT 


By RUBY LORNELL 


You can't have the good results of Christian faith without the roots 


from which they grow. 


THE FLOWERS LOOKED lovely when they 
were fresh. They gave a delicate frag- 
rance to the room. Beautiful. 

But the second day, several of them 
looked wilted and had to be taken out. 
And the next day there were more. By 
the end of the week, the few that were 
left were a sorry sight. So I emptied the 
vase and wrinkled my nose when I washed 
it out. The odor of dead flowers is most 
unpleasant. 

In a recent book, Elton Trueblood has 
described our civilization as a “cut-flower 
civilization,” a civilization of lovely flow- 
ers, with no roots. That is tragically ac- 
curate. One by one the flowers are wilt- 
ing, and the odor is poisonous. 


THE CELEBRATION of the holy Christ- 
mastide was a lovely blossom of the 
Christian faith. What could be more fit- 
ting than to express in whatever way we 


‘could our unbounded joy at the great 


miracle of God coming to earth? But 
the modern mood at Christmas gives elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that the 
“Christian” world, generally, knows lit- 
tle of and cares less about the source of 
that joy. 

Christmas music floats out from the 
department stores early in November— 
to stimulate sales. “Joy to the world, the 
Lord is come” is sung to remind you to 
buy your gifts. The “Christmas gift prob- 
lem,” according to the advertising, is the 
paramount issue facing humanity. 

There is so much to do, and it’s all so 
costly, and there’s such a hubbub. It is 
little wonder that people say, as a num- 
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When the roots are cut, the flowers die 


ber of them have said to me each Christ- 
mas season, “I'll be glad when it’s all 
over!” 

And the Child of Bethlehem is lost, ex- 
cept as a pretty decoration. The odor of 
the Christmas blossom is getting rank. 


IN A DIFFERENT WAY, much the same 
is true of Easter, the festival of the resur- 
rection of our Lord. Breathless admira- 
tion of the Easter bonnet has replaced the 
breathless adoration of the risen Lord. 

Among the finest flowers of the Chris- 
tian faith has been Christian morality. 
In fact, a high level of morality has been 
such an inevitable result of true Christian 
faith that often the flower (Christian 
morality) has been confused with the root 
(Christian faith). 

When the Christian faith penetrated 
the immorality of the Roman Empire, 
the life of the believers was radically 
transformed. Purity replaced impurity. 
Truth replaced deceit. Love replaced 
hate. Respectability replaced sloth. All 
because the love of Christ controlled his 
followers. 

For some years the modern world has 
admired, and in some degree produced, 
the flower of morality. But it has lost the 
root, the controlling love of Christ. As 
a result, the flower is getting brown 
around the edges. 

In sophisticated society it is far more 
important to be clever than to be vir- 
tuous. Any action is condoned if it is 
“smart.” Some months ago a popular 
magazine featured an article on the heroic 
work of Minnesota’s Christian governor, 
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Luther Youngdahl, in his law-enforce- 
ment program. In many respects it was 
excellent—certainly it was well written. 
But throughout the entire article was an 
undertone of amusement, as if there were 
something hilarious about any attempt to 
fight sin. The flower of Christian mo- 
rality, without the root of Christian faith, 
cannot live. 


WHAT ABOUT CHRISTIAN mercy, in 
many respects the most fragrant blossom 
of all? Gifts to the Red Cross, the many 
church relief organizations, aid to crip- 
pled children, the Friendship Trains—all 
of these attest to the fact that the flower 
of Christian mercy is still alive. Thank 
God that this is so, else the suffering of 
the world would be infinitely greater than 
it is. 

But the cold hand of decay is touching 
this flower, too. We hear much about 
the European Recovery Plan. In the 
hearts of many citizens the primary mo- 
tive for this large-scale aid is sympathy 
for the hungry and cold and homeless 
people of the world. 

But apparently our law-makers realize 
that this motive is not of sufficient virility 
to ensure support of the plan. For the 
arguments for the plan largely used two 
other motives: the economic necessity 
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of maintaining foreign markets, and the 
fight against Communism. Congressmen 
vied with one another in explaining that 
their support is not due to their kindness 
of heart, but simply that it “pays.” 


A MISSIONARY in China wrote me re- 
cently that the Communists there have no 
objection to their teaching the last seven 
Commandments, but the first three Com- 
mandments are absolutely forbidden. It 
would seem that in this particular respect, 
our own modern civilization is very close 
to Communist ideology. We still believe 
that the last seven Commandments are a 
good guide for living. Not to be taken 
too seriously, of course, but a noble stand- 
ard. But the concept of absolute love for 
and obedience to God—that concept is 
foreign to the modern mind. 

Yet it is exactly that love of God as 
He is revealed to us in Jesus Christ that 
is the root of the Christian flower. With- 
out that root, the Christian flowers will 
die. All that will be left is the odor of a 
dead culture. 

As usual, our Lord knew what he was 
talking about when he said: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


THE SHEPHERDS RETURNED 
Martin Luther was once commenting on the Christmas story and 
came to the word about the shepherds who, after seeing the babe in 


Bethlehem, returned. 


“Oh, that must be wrong,” he exclaimed. 


“Surely we should read that they shaved their heads, put on cowls, 
and went into monasteries. But no, we read that they returned. Where 
did they return? They returned to their sheep, and a good thing for 


their sheep that they did.” 


Rotanp H. Barnton, Yale Divinity School 
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By JOYCE VERNON DRAKE 


BID | MISS SOMETHING? 


A pastor's wife has found life in a parsonage thoroughly normal and satisfying. 


y This doesn't seem to square up with the picture in magazine articles and books 


J] HAVE BEEN a minister’s wife for 25 
years. Through reading books and mag- 
azine articles, I have discovered there are 
areas of hardship and discouragement in 
life in a parsonage. Somehow I must have 
missed them. 

Books and articles on this subject are 
for the most part interesting and fas- 
cinating, but almost invariably after read- 
ing one, even though most cleverly writ- 
ten, I am deeply and thoroughly irked. 

The popular idea seems to be that the 
a? inhabitants of a parsonage are not or- 
dinary, forthright and genuine people but 
fe some kind of uncommon species that 
would cause the most inane incidents to 
| be of breathless interest to a leader. Why 
should the exaggerated circumstances of a 
minister’s family be any more tragic or 
humorous than the same incident in the 
family of a doctor or a lawyer? 

We are alarmed at the statistics that 
reveal that too few young men designate 
the ministry as their choice for life-work. 
In a recent informal conversation with 
some 25 young college women, not one 
said she would like—everything else be- 
ing equal—to marry a minister. “No 
leaky roofs for me,” said one pert young 
thing. “I’d rather die on the old home- 
‘stead.” 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE for this attitude? 
Perhaps some of us who live in the par- 
sonage are to blame. Maybe we are just 
too fuddy-duddy or too sorry for our- 
selves. Possibly we are too indifferent to 
care what impression our lives make 
upon those around us. But the authors 
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will have to share some responsibility. 
After writing a best-seller about misun- 
derstandings, petty jealousies, patched un- 
derclothes and smoky furnaces, the au- 
thor just has not set the stage for a surge 
of volunteers for the ministry! 

Every profession has its trials and 
anxieties. Every profession has its pe- 
culiar experiences—and its compensation 
for those experiences. But to type the 
minister and the minister’s family as ab- 
normal, maybe a bit freakish, is outworn 
and threadbare. 

I believe our life in the parsonage has 
been representative of the life of many 
other ministers’ families. We are typical. 


We are average. There have been some 
deep waters and heartaches. But the hap- 
piness and good living and just plain en- 
joyment have been so far in the forefront 
that the problems are almost forgotten. 
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IN THE FIRST 10 years of my husband’s 
ministry we moved three times. We know 
about moving. We have lived in all kinds 
of parsonages. We know about parson- 
ages. We understand small churches. 

The last 15 years my husband has had 
two pastorates. We have stayed a little 
longer. After taking deeper roots it is 
harder to go. We know about that. 

We know the weakness of the churches. 
We know the strength. 

We know about cracked voices in the 
choir, voices which were once young and 
lovely but have grown harsh in faithful 
service. We know about broken hearts 
when someone suggests that people with 
such voices step out. 

We know about paid quartets and tem- 
peramental tenors. We know about faith- 
ful organists and directors and teachers 
and deacons and elders and the women’s 
societies, and, yes, God bless them, the 
Ladies’ Aid. We know about men and 
women who live frugally that they may 
give magnificently to their church. We 
know about secret gifts for organs and 
buildings and hymnbooks and carpets for 
the primary department. 


WE KNOW ABOUT ministers’ salaries, 
doctor bills, music lessons, braces on 
teeth, saving for college. We know also 
about unexpected gifts, the extra vaca- 
tions and the surprise trips the whole 
church has planned. We know of some, 
who wave us off gladly, who have not 
vacationed in years. 

We know about ministers’ children, our 
own and those of fellow ministers. We 


know the happy, normal life they lead, a 
life unhampered by meddlesome restric- 
tions. We know the gay school life, the 
legions of friends and the almost em- 
barrassing pride the members of the 
church have in the accomplishments of 
each child. We know of long vigils by 
sickbeds, when the prayers of the church 
steadied the flickering child-life that 
seemed almost spent. 

We know the people in our community. 
They know us. We work with them. We 
play with them. We wait in hospital cor- 
ridors when they are born. We marry 
their youth. We lay away their dead. 
We make speeches for their celebrations. 
We march miles in their parades. If we 
have been persecuted, we did not know it. 
If we were ridiculed, it went over our 
heads. We have been wholeheartedly ac- 
cepted as neighbors and matter-of-factly 
treated as good citizens. 


WE HAVE KNOWN intimately the mem- 
bers of our congregations. We have re- 
membered vividly the members of the 
parishes of former years. From the sev- 
eral thousand persons of this beloved 
throng we can recall some sharp voices, 
a few cruel deeds, a few sly whispers. 
We wish, of our own mistakes, we could 
remember as few! 

In our 25 years in parsonage life, we 
have not known the persistent unkindness 
and the trivial intrigue which are often 
pictured as the continual lot of the un- 
happy ministers’ family of fiction... . We 
wonder .. . and we doubt . . . if the real 
families know them either! 


WHEN I work for myself, and live for myself, I exhaust myself, but 
when I work for others, wisely and well, I work for God also; and for 
my work I get that bread which cometh down from heaven. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Unwanted advice 


My wife resents any advice I give her. 
She likes to use a lot of make-up, red nail 
polish, rouge, lipstick, and eyebrow pencil- 
ing. She does too much of it—it’s disgusting. 
But whenever I say anything about it she 
flies off the handle and ruins the day. 

She has been driving the car for a num- 
ber of years, but she still has a lot to learn. 
I am trying to help her. A number of times 
she really would have been in a scrape if I 
hadn’t spoken quickly. But she doesn’t want 
any guidance or help. She says it’s just in- 
terference or meddling. 

Other similar situations are constantly 
coming up at home and when we go out. 
Many of the things she does annoy me no 
end, and sometimes they become embarrass- 
ing. But guidance is not welcome. 

My devotion to her is very great, and I’d 
do almost anything for her. But what is a 
fellow to do when his wife won’t listen to 
reason? I try not to be annoying and not to 
do too much talking. Must I go on being 
annoyed indefinitely and having my nerves 
frayed? 


Are you Certain that you are qualified 
to give advice? And are you sure your 
wife really needs your recurring instruc- 
tion? Could it be that you are a victim 
of the outworn idea that men are men- 
tally superior to women, that husbands 
need to educate their wives and to make 
up for feminine inadequacy? Just how 
objective have you been in regard to 
these matters and about your feelings and 
“frayed nerves”? How do you think the 
whole situation would look to someone 
standing on the opposite side of the street 
—seeing it as a neutral observer? 

You. seem to be the victim of an out- 
moded tradition and of your own lack 
of self-control. Maybe your wife needs 
advice, and perhaps you are the one to 
give it, but maybe neither assumption is 
correct. She is a normal, grown-up per- 
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son, isn’t she? Let her be her natural self 
and carry out her line of action according 
to her own pattern, unless actual damage 
is being done. 

It is likely that your wife uses make-up 
in order to please you and to render her- 
self more acceptable and attractive to 
other people—both women and men. 
Such intentions are okeh. And if she 
should go to extremes at times, don’t 
overlook the likelihood that you do the 
same in other ways and in other areas 
of living. 

As far as driving is concerned, your 
remarks, “do’s,” and “don’t’s” aren’t help- 
ing at all. It’s remarkable how capable 
we think we are in telling others how to 
do things, and how unreceptive we are to 
advice ourselves. Give the good lady a 


chance to learn in her own way, and to: 


get out of her own difficulties. Can’t we 
assume that other people are about as 
capable as ourselves in doing the ordinary 
things of life? Isn’t that reasonable and 
Christian? 


Self-education 


How can a father and mother better pre- 
pare themselves for parenthood and family 
living if their congregation makes no pro- 
vision for this need? 


Call the need to the attention of the 
pastor, church council, and Sunday work- 
ers group. Perhaps a course can be given. 
But parents and others can at any time 
improve themselves by reading suitable 
books and magazines at home. A select 
list of readings—books, booklets, and pe- 
riodicalk—may be obtained from the 
writer upon request. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters from 
readers are edited so that identity of the 
authors is concealed. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


JERRY GOES FISHING 


“JERRY!” 

Jerry moved uneasily, then opened his 
eyes, wide awake. 

“Jerry!” 

“All right, Dad,” he whispered in re- 
ply. “I’m awake. I'll be there in a sec.” 

He crawled out of bed and reached 
cautiously for his clothes. He had hung 
them carefully on a chair the night before, 
because he wanted to dress in the dark 
and not wake Charles, who shared his 
room. 

Jerry and his father were going fishing 
on the lake. 

“Those catfish bite best before dawn,” 
Mr. Prospect, at the store, had advised 
them. So they had decided to try it out. 
It seemed much more of an adventure this 
way, leaving the sleeping household and 
quietly stealing out into the darkness. 


THEY DROVE the few miles to the lake 
over a road that seemed strange and un- 
familiar in the darkness. Not another car 
was on the road. Even their voices seemed 
strange as Jerry and his father talked a 
little, softly as if they must not wake the 
sleeping world. 

When they reached the boat Dad lit a 
lantern and placed it on the floor of the 
boat. They put their tackle in the boat 
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and rowed out into the lake and began 
to fish. 

It seemed a long, long time until a gray 
light announced the new day. They had 
not caught one fish, but the trip was 
worthwhile just because it was so different 
from other fishing trips. 

Jerry watched the shore begin to grow 
plain. Somehow it made him think of 
another time, another place. Was it some- 
where he had gone fishing before? Then 
he knew. 

“Dad,” he said. “Remember the story 
you read from the Bible last night? How 
the disciples had been fishing all night, 
and then, just at dawn, they saw Someone 
on the shore? Look over at the shore in 
this dawn. Can’t you imagine that story 
happening on a lake and a shore just like 
ours?” 


READ THE Story that Jerry was thinking 
about in John 21:1-13. ~ 


SING THE hymn, O Son of Man, Thou 
madest known (Christian Youth Hymnal, 
299). 


PRAY TOGETHER, thinking of the close- 
ness of your own family, and of the loving 
fellowship of all Christians with the Lord 
Jesus. 


To worship God in a cloister is one thing, but to worship God 
amidst the insistent demands of husband and children is another. Each 
position has its hardships, but success in the latter constitutes the 


greater victory. : 


Exron TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . 


What of the Jew? 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 9:1-21 


NOTHING IS ABLE to separate from the 
love of God? (8:39). “Then why, Paul, 
are God’s chosen people, Israelites of the 
Promise, separated? Does not their un- 
belief contradict your fine words?” 

This objection, which Paul must often 
have heard, led him to insert a long 
parenthesis (Chapters 9-11) on the fate 
of the Jew. Quite possibly it consists 
largely of a sermon Paul had often 
preached, for its style seems to differ 
from the rest of the letter. It is still an 
excellent antidote for both anti-Semitism 
and a currently popular “tolerance.” 

Paul’s preaching to Gentiles was not 
due, as his critics charged, to hatred or 
indifference toward the Jew. He was not 
an apostate. Paul expresses his sorrow 
and pain at his people’s unbelief. (Are 
we as concerned about the unbelief of our 


people?) His wish—it could not become 


a prayer “in Christ” because its nature 
would not permit fulfillment—was that 
he himself might accept final and fatal 
separation “from Christ” if only his nat- 
ural brethren might be “in Christ.” Moses 
had offered to die with his people (Ex. 
32:32); Paul, to die for them. 


In 3:1-2 Paut had begun a list of the 
advantages possessed by the Jewish peo- 
ple. Now he completes it. Their unbelief 
is so painful and perplexing because of 
their unique place, splendid inheritance 
and high hopes. They are “Israelites,” the 


title that recalled the spiritual blessing 


given Jacob (Gen. 32:24-30). They were 
a nation of “sons” (Ex. 4:22) which were 
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blessed by the visible presence of God 
(the “glory” is the fiery cloud that hov- 
ered over the ark of Covenant, Ex. 16: 
10). Theirs were the covenants made 
with the patriarchs, the Law given to 
Moses, the cult of the temple and the 
glorious promise of the Messiah. 

They have a noble ancestry, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob—how could sons of such 
noble fathers forfeit all their promised 
inheritance? Their supreme distinction is 
the Christ who “as concerning the flesh” 
is a Jew. This climax of privilege meant 
disaster! 


HIS PREFACE ENDED, Paul continues: 
the failure of the Jews to believe does not 
mean God’s failure nor his violation of 
the promise. For the promise was not 
to the natural children of Abraham, but 
to his real children (cf. Chapter 4). Not 
all Israel is really Israel. 

Places in the Kingdom are not gained 
by natural birth, for “that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh” (John 3:6). “Through 
Isaac,” God had said, thus distinguishing 
the child “of promise” from the child of 
the flesh (Ishmael). Isaac, unlike his 
half-brother, was the real heir. The prom- 
ise was not his because of birth; rather 
was his birth because of the promise. 

No Jew would deny the plain teaching 
of Genesis 21:12. Yet this established 
the principle for all time. Mere connec- 
tion with the Jewish race does not assure 
one of a share in the promise, for God 
had not made a promise “according to the 
flesh.” Isaac’s type of sonship is grounded 
in the free choice of God. There were no 
chains upon his freedom and no valid 
demands that can be made upon him. 

“But Ishmael was illegitimate while we 
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are legitimate sons—and therefore heirs,” 
a Jew might reply, so Paul turns another 
page of the Old Testament and replies, 
“Look at the sons of Isaac and Rebecca: 
one father, one mother and born within 
an hour. Yet God exercised his free sov- 
ereignty to reverse the priority of birth.” 

Here, too, discrimination was wholly 
apart from birth—and, in keeping with 
his favorite theme, even though it does 
not really belong in this discussion, it was 
also wholly apart from works (verse 11). 
God’s purpose of salvation can in no way 
be limited or compelled by us. 


GRACE MUST ALWAYS be acknowledged 
as grace, as God’s grace, and therefore 
wholly free. This truth involves a pro- 
found mystery, to be sure, but it accords 
with observed facts. The historic rela- 
tions of the descendants of Jacob and 
Esau accorded with the surprising word 
of God (verses 12-13). Why? Because 
God so willed. We cannot go beyond the 
fact, but we must remember always that 
his will is controlled by “the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(8:39). God’s will is not arbitrary. 

A natural, but still impious question 
comes up (verse 14) which Paul rejects. 
The criticism is itself wrong, for it as- 
sumes that there is a rule of righteousness 
standing above’ both God and man, to 
which man can hold God to account! In 
3:5 the same question is answered simply, 
“The Judge must do right.” Here Paul 
points to the history of redemption. Un- 
derstand it or not, that is the way God 
always acts. 

Already (Chapter 4) he has shown that 
Abraham was accepted through faith, not 
by works. Now he proves that Moses’ 
election also was of grace, not of merit. 
Exodus 33:19 shows that God was deter- 
mined by nothing except his own nature. 
There can be no talk of “justice,” for. that 
would imply rights that the creature could 
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assert against his Creator. God’s mercy 
is to those who recognize that they merit 
nothing good. That is why the truly re- 
ligious man knows that any good in him 
is due solely to God’s grace. There is no 
way of obligating God, of compelling his 
mercy. The basis is. never my purpose 
(“willeth”) nor effort (“runneth”), but 
God’s choice (verse 16). 


IT WAS NATURAL to select Pharaoh, 
Moses’ opponent, to show that all men 
are under this sovereign will. This open 
adversary was alive merely to fulfill God’s 
purpose. (The word of Ex. 9:16 was 
broadened to include Pharaoh’s very ex- 
istence, not merely his survival of a 
plague.) His very stubbornness was part 
of the divine judgment. 

But does this abolish moral respon- 
sibility? (verse 19) Paul holds aloof from 
this question (he drops his usual “What 
shall we say then”), for it is not a the- 
oretical question of the interplay of God’s 
will and ours, but the proud self-asser- 
tion of man against God’s dealing. Paul 
rejects such presumption. 

“Man” is sharply reminded of his re- 
lation to God. It is not for the creature 
to adopt this tone. Using a favorite illus- 
tration of Isaiah, Paul asks if the clay can 
question the right of the potter to shape 
it as he thinks best. The potter alone has 
the right to decide whether this part of 
the clay will become a shapely work of 
art or a piece of cheap crockery. 

Paul knows well that man is more than 
clay (cf. IJ Tim. 2:20, where human re- 
sponsibility is stressed). Here, however, 
he is concerned to prove that even if 
God’s action should be wholly arbitrary 
man has no ground for complaint. Still 
less, since his action has always a good 
purpose in view. God is not and cannot 
be responsible to human judgment, yet the 
“moral” quality of his actions can be seen. 
It is to this thought that he now turns. 
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THE AGE in which we live is often boast- 
| ful of its achievements in the realms of 
)» invention, research and organization. One 
need not be so old that his joints creak in 
| order to recall earlier days when much 
| that are now the easily available resources 
for all sorts of achievements and com- 
{ forts do not exist. We ourselves saw the 
candle molds in which the family pro- 
vided illuminants. And for the most 
highly praised and used mechanisms of 
this decade we saw the earlier and gen- 
erally cruder beginnings. Nature’s ener- 
gies are released in installments. The di- 
vine economy is not of itself wasteful. It 
is also worthy of valuation to note, when 
the beginnings of our age of scientific 
achievement are under consideration that 
basic principles are the roots of much 
about which we justly boast. The indes- 
tructibility of matter and energy are older 
than our most successful inventions. 
Friction and momentum continue to be 
boundaries. 


Sir Isaac Newton's forerunner 
The Greeks in the third century before 


the beginning of the Christian era had a 
scientist and inventor who meant as much 
to his century as our Edison and Einstein 
mean to us. His name was Archimedes. 

One of his inventions was a water-lift- 
ing device in the form of’a screw. The 
second, which humanity still values, was 
the lever. It was he who is credited with 
the declaration, “Give me a fulcrum on 
which to rest, and I will move the earth.” 

By implication he therein indicated a 
} principle to which we moderns give an 
important place, namely, the indestruc- 
tibility of energy. We think of the lever 
as an instrument whereby the location: of 
an object can be shifted from “flat on the 
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ground” to a new position. Such, for ex- 
ample, the ancient Egyptians used to- 
gether with rollers to move the huge 
stones of which the pyramids were con- 
structed from quarries to the structures 
they were erecting to be the tombs of 
their Pharaohs. 

Our century employs derricks, levers, 
and trucks so that with a minimum of 
man power vast masses of material are 
excavated, “processed,” incorparated into 
commodities useful and decorative. But 
energy transports and transforms; it does 
not create. 

It is by the mandate of our Creator, 
that energy in the universe can be adapted 
and applied to service. Such is undoubt- 
edly the teaching which is conveyed to us 
in the Eighth Psalm, which states spe- 
cifically man’s command of the energies 
existent in his earthly environment. Such 
resources are inexhaustible. It has been 
written that whenever humanity has de- 
veloped a need, that is, whenever man 
becomes conscious of a want and sets his 
mind to satisfying it, he discovers, or in- 
vents, or rearranges, resources whereby 
his need is transformed into a possession. 

This is true also in the realms that are 
not material in their constituents. The 
spiritual regime is not essentially different 
in basic patterns from the material world, 
except that its resources are spiritually 
discerned. 

But men and women, as they learn to 
recognize and evaluate that which is spir- 
itual in distinction from that which is “of 
the earth earthy,” have the vision for 
which the gifts of grace provide the il- 
fuminants.. There is a spiritual darkness 
in which souls seem to grope. - 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOK 


Information for the Battle Ahead 


Separation of Church and State in the United States. By Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost. 


University of Minnesota Press. 279 pages. $4.50. 


The importance of a book such as this is indicated by the fact that the dramatic trials 
of Bishop Ordass, Cardinal Mindszenty and the Protestant leaders of Bulgaria have caused 
its thesis—the relationship of religion to the State—to become a subject of debate before 


the United Nations Council. 


A fine introductory chapter points out that the separation of church and state is largely 


an American experiment. The vast majority 
of people in the world have not adopted 
this principle, but we haye come to accept 
it as a successful basis of our democratic 
life. The growth of this principle in Amer- 
ica is traced through Roger Williams, the 
Baltimores, William Penn, James Madison, 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry and others. 
It is basically documented in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

Most of the book is taken up with the 
practical questions that have developed as 
the U.S. has endeavored to apply this prin- 
ciple to the actualities of life. The chief 
court decisions are documented for each 
area of conflict as it has developed. Since 
the conflicts have arisen chiefly in the field 
of education, it is questions of religion and 
the schools that take up most of the volume. 

That this is as it should be is clearly at- 
tested by the fact that the bitterest conflicts 
between the church and modern totalitarian 
states have arisen over questions of educa- 
tion, Some of the specific topics discussed 
are: Bible reading in the public schools, dis- 
missed time for religious education, allowing 
credit for religious education, public aid to 
sectarian schools, religious garb in public 
schools, free transportation to public schools, 
saluting the flag, the bearing of arms, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
Sunday legislation. hy: 

One of the chief values of the book is its 
factual character. It is not a philosophical 
treatise. It presents the data that substan- 
tiate present attitudes of our officials and the 
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courts. A very good index makes these data 
readily accessible. 

Hence the book will make an indispensable 
part of the reference library of every church 
official. It might well be collateral reading 
for all theological students. Though we have 
accepted the principle of the separation of 
church and state and the courts have rather 
clearly defined many of the practical issues, 
there are still many who for various rea- 
sons constantly desire to change our present 
practices. Hence this promises to be a field 
of vital struggle for a long time to come. 
Wherefore people of the church must have 
the kind of knowledge for. the battle that 
this work supplies. 


Phila., Pa. ALBERT W. SHUMAKER 


About Thirty-two Churches 


A Faith for You. By Brooke Peters Church. 
Rinehart and Company. 305 pages. $3. 

This book is beyond question the result 
of an earnest purpose to compile informa- 
tion useful in understanding the origins of 
religious groups in America, and some of 
the reasons for differences between them. -It 
gives an easily read account of religious his- 
tory ending with the current picture in Amer- 
ica. The book includes a summary of much 
that many of the American religious groups 
hold in common; a glossary intended to in- 
form anyone who seeks to understand termi- 
nologies of faith and practice; and an out- 
line of the origins, forms of organization, 
and doctrines and purposes professed by 
some 32 religious groups. 
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But the encyclopedic scope of the work 
presents difficulties when the limits of space 
are 300 pages. Apparently, it becomes neces- 
sary under such circumstances, to be dog- 
matic at times. For instance, on page 28, 
the author states: “According to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew (16:18) Peter had been 
chosen by Jesus to be the founder of the 
Christian Church”; and again, on page 48, 
“The pope, the successor of Peter, whom 
the Gospels (Matthew 16:18-19) had called 
the ‘rock on whom I will build my church.’” 

As a preface, the author gives an imposing 
list of the names of individuals who co- 
operated in reading and correcting the por- 
tions of the book devoted to descriptions 
of the religious groups of which they are 
members. To an important extent, then, this 
may be considered an informative book upon 
the doctrines and practices of 32 religious 
groups on this continent. 

Springfield, O. GerorGE L. RINKLIFF 


Help for the Sick 


How Religion Helps. By Albert W. Palmer. 
Macmillan. 57 pages. $1.50. 

This little book of 57 pages is an attempt 
by the author to share with others his ex- 
periences of a year’s severe illness and sub- 
sequent readjustment to a life of reduced 
physical activity. He endeavors to show how 
religion can fortify one to live eagerly and 
courageously in spite of handicaps. . 

In the first chapter he shows how faith 
helped him to secure and maintain a quiet 
and curative peace of mind by acquiring the 
attitudes of acceptance, affirmation, and ap- 
preciation. 

The second chapter, entitled “Living the 
Twenty-third Psalm,” is an exposition of the 
Psalm and its application to daily living. 

Evidence is then set forth to prove that 
Christian faith and medical science are not 
foes but colleagues. 

The fourth and final chapter, devoted te 
the application of faith to Christian life and 
health, deals chiefly with “Christian watch- 
words,” meditations for the sick put in 
printed form for free distribution, and “An 
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Order of Worship” designed especially for 
the convalescent. GEORGE J. BAISLER 
New Kensington, Pa. 


A Singmaster Story 


| Heard of a River. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Winston. 209 pages. $2.50. 

A boy, his gun, a faraway river—three 
ingredients wrapped in a simple plot—should 
make Elsie Singmaster’s latest story one of 
the best of the Land of the Free series. 

The boy is Hannes Berg, a German-Lu- 
theran lad who lives in the Odenwald in the 
Palatinate in the 17th century. The gun is a 
gift of his father who, dying from malnutri- 
tion during Europe’s desperate poverty, fails 
to make clear the secret of shooting true to 
a mark. The faraway river is the Susque- 
hanna, located in William Penn's territory 
toward which Hannes and a tiny band of 
German-Swiss Mennonites travel. 

Never does the reader fail to realize that 
the story is laid prior to the American Rev- 
olution, but the mood and atmosphere of 
terror pictured by the gifted author in the 
early pages of J Heard of a River strike 
strangely familiar notes to newspaper ac- 
counts of war-ravished and famine-scarred 
Europe of 1946-49. 

To the reader already acquainted with the 
lore of the Pennsylvania Germans, the Men- 
nonites and other groups which arrived early 
in the 18th century, Hannes’ ocean voyage 
aboard the Mary Hope, his tiring trek over 
the Indian path northwest from Philadelphia, 
will mean much. Nevertheless, the latest 
Singmaster work is quite capable of holding 
high interest throughout to anyone. 

I Heard of a River is one of the first of a 
series of at least 16 novels for boys and girls, 
designed to portray some distinct national 
group who contributed to the growth and 
development of America. It should be one 
of the best. RICHARD SUTCLIFFE 

Philadelphia 


A Child's Garden of Prayer. By H. W. Gockel 
and E. J. Saleska. Concordia. 40 pages. $2. 

A profusely illustrated picture book of 
prayers-poems for children. 
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MAJOR LEAGUE LUTHERAN 


. seminarian in a ball park 


Rookie Pitcher Puts Bonus to Good Use 

Baseball writers in the spring training camps were using 
up a lot of dusty adjectives this year, most of them about a 
young Yankee rookie twirler, Paul Hinrichs. They thought 
he was good; in fact, columnists were mentioning Plank, 
Johnson, Grove, Hubbel and others in the same breath. 


If the bonus usually paid 
promising players was any 
criterion, Paul was in fast 
company. Newspapers and 
sports papers reported he 
turned down $60,000 to sign 
with the New York Yankees. 

Whatever the sum, a good 
bit of the bonus went to two 
Lutheran, churches—Mt. 
Calvary, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Trinity, Mallard, la. (both 
Missouri Synod). 

Paul had reasons for his 
gift being directed to the two 
churches. As a senior at 
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Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary, he attends Mt. Calvary 
Church as he pursues his 
studies to become a Lu- 
theran pastor. His father, 
the Rev. Carl Hinrichs, is 
pastor at Mallard. 

Although farmed out to 
Kansas City in the American 
Association this year, Paul 
holds promise of becoming 
everything the sports writers 
say of him. Despite his rosy 
sports future, his plans to 
enter the ministry have not 


been affected. In spring and 
summer, he will play base- 
ball, during the off season, 
he will study theology. 


Repeat Performance 

In the fall of 1918, the 
Rey. O. L. Schreiber was in- 
stalled as pastor of Calvary 
Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
One of the first recommen- 
dations he proposed was that 
the congregation locate in 
one of the finest sections of 
the community—on Hudson 
Boulevard. 

After a 10-year pastorate, 
he was called elsewhere. Just 
recently, after an absence of 
21 years from Jersey City, 
Dr. Schreiber was called to 
Calvary Church for a second 
time. Two months after ar- 
riving on the scene, he rec- 
ommended that the congre- 
gation erect a new building 
and inaugurated a campaign 
to raise $30,000. It was sub- 
scribed within three weeks. 


Off to Germany 
The Rev. Gerhard G. 


Dietrich, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Steelton, Pa., has 
resigned to accept a call to 
the immigration staff of the 
National Lutheran Council 
and will spend two years in 
Western Germany. 

He will serve under the 
direction of Dr. Stewart W. 
Herman of the Lutheran 
World Federation and will 
aid refugees preparing to 
make homes in other lands. 
With his wife and two daugh- 
ters, he will go first to 
Geneva, Switzerland, then 
into Western Germany. 
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Carbon Copy 
Otto J. Lange, for over 28 


years an active layman of 
St. John’s Church, Melrose 
Park, Philadelphia, Pa., is 


Briefly Speaking 


Sunday school superintend- On June 12, the annual Festival of the One Red 
ent there, and has been a Rose will be conducted at Zion Church, Manheim, 
church councilman for the Pa. As has been the custom of years, the congre- 
past 16 years. gation meets to pay its rent to the heirs of Henry 

Mr. Lange’s son, Carl, ap- William Stiegel, colonial churchman, iron and glass 
pears headed for a similarly manufacturer, who deeded the land on which the 
active career as a Lutheran church is built with the stipulation “in the month 
layman. of June yearly forever hereafter, the rent of one 

Carl has been North Caro- red rose, if the same shall be lawfully demanded.” 


lina Synodical Luther ) 
League president, superin- Because of the efforts of the Brothers and Sisters 


tendent of a mission Sunday of St. Andrew, the membership of the Church of the 
school in Richland, Wash., Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., has been doubled within the 
last three years.. The group sponsors a year-round 
program of lay evangelism, paying weekly visits to 
newcomers in the Southern metropolis. The Rev. 
John R. Brokhoff is pastor. 


active layman in St. Paul, 
Minn., and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and is currently Sun- 
day school superintendent 
and councilman of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Wilmington, 
Del. 


In their weekly Bulletin, members of Salem Eng- 
lish Church in Minneapolis, Minn., recently were 
advised "if we keep our Bibles free from dust, we 
need worry less about keeping our weapons free 
from rust!" 


Recently, members of Trinity Church, Windsor, 
Ontario, moved into a new house, found an old mirror 
hanging on the wall. In cleaning it, they discovered a 
copy of Kirchen-Blatt over 50 years old. Most inter- 
esting item in the official publication of the Canada ° 
Synod in 1897 was a comment by one Li Hung Chang, 
who had traveled widely in Europe! “The deity of 
the Europeans,” said he, “is much like that of the 
Americans; i.e., . . . small, round and flat . . . made 
out of gold or silver, bearing the image of a prince 

. also found as a four-cornered piece of paper. 
This deity corresponds to the low mental culture and 
civilization in which it finds itself.” 


OTTO J. LANGE 


Recent accessions at Grace Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., (Pastor Ralph L. Wagner), included new 
members with varied backgrounds. Nine came 
from Lutheran families, two each from Brethren, 
Jewish and Methodist backgrounds, while the Ro- 
man Catholic, Church of Christ and Presbyterian, 
Episcopal and Independent churches contributed 
one each. 


CARL LANGE 


CAMPUS 


Mitchell 


Carthage Honors Three 


McGuire 


Boldt 


Carthage College will grant three honorary degrees at its 
75th annual Commencement exercises on the Illinois campus 
June 6. Two of the men will be ULCA synod presidents, the 
third is prominent in the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 


Doctor of Divinity degrees 
will be presented to Illinois 
Synod President Harmon J. 
McGuire, and Iowa Synod 
President Frederick D. 
Boldt. The degree of Doctor 
of Letters will be awarded to 
Everett Mitchell, nationally 
known authority on agricul- 
ture, director of agriculture 
for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Chicago di- 
vision, and master of cere- 
monies on the National 
Farm and Home Hour. 

Mr. Mitchell is a member 
of St. Luke’s Church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., and serves on the 
Board of American Missions 
as well as the Illinois Stew- 
ardship committee. Pres- 
ident McGuire, a Carthage 
graduate, was pastor of First 
English Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo., before succeeding Dr. 
Armin G. Weng. President 
Boldt is pastor of First 
Church, Newton, Ia., a grad- 
uate of Augustana College. 
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Miss Diehl Degreed 

Miss Nona Diehl, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church 
in America, was one of three 
persons to receive honorary 
degrees at the 91Ist annual 
Commencement Day exer- 
cises at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
May 23. She received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature. 

Others honored were: the 
Rev. I. Wilson Kepner, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md., who was 
given a Doctor of Divinity, 
and Amos Alonzo Stagg, na- 
tionally known football 
coach, of Stockton, Calif., 
who was given the degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lu- 
theran Church, delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon at 
Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, 


and the Commencement ad- 
dress was given by Dean 
Harold E. B. Speight, of El- 
mira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


Southern Commencement 

Commencement Week 
speakers at Southern Semi- 
nary, Columbia, S. C., in- 
cluded Dr. Rudolph G. 
Schulz, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and former president of Car- 
thage College; Dean Elmer 
E. Flack, of Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, O.; 
Dr. Martin L. Stirewalt, of 
the seminary; the Rev. Carl 
E. Lund-Quist, of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council; and 
Dr. Gilbert P. Voigt, of 
Newberry College. 

The: Students Mission 
League of the seminary re- 
cently took action to con- 
tribute $400 for a scholar- 
ship to a-'foreign student. 
The application of Gottfreid 
Klapper, of Goettingen, Ger- 
many, for the scholarship 
has been approved. 


DOCTOR DIEHL 


. -». from Susquehanna 
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OCCASIONS 


Youth Visits Age 


A senior member of First 
United Church, Sheboygan, 
Wis., is Mrs. Carrie Bacon. 
An 85-year-old widow of a 
soldier who fought in 
Grant’s army in the Civil 
War, she lives alone on a 
hillside overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Bacon used to at- 
tend church every Sunday, 
but now she’s not able to 
travel the distance to church, 
and has been depending on 
her pastor and members of 
the congregation to visit her 
regularly. 

Recently, however, she 
had a large group of visitors 
—most of them as young as 
she was old. Teachers and 
children of the Beginners’ 
Department came to see her. 
They brought presents of 
fruit and canned goods. 

The youngsters had such a 
good time planning the visit 
that a Picture Story, snap- 
shots of the start, the walk, 
and the arrival at Mrs. Ba- 
con’s home, was produced by 
Charles B. McCreary. Two 
in the sequence are repro- 
duced on this page. 
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AGE RECEIVES HER VISITORS 


=. the church comes to her 


Jackson Dedication 
Formal dedication of the 


new Immanuel Church in 
Jackson, Mich., will take 
place during the week of 
June 5-12. Services will be 
conducted each evening with 
prominent pastors and of- 
ficials of the United Lu- 
theran Church participating. 

Phe Rev. Everett P- 
Bunck, of Rockford, IIl., for- 
mer missionary in the Virgin 
Islands, is the new pastor. 
Recently over 30 new mem- 
bers were received. 


Mark Overshot 
A happy congregation 


gathered at Ascension 
Church, Savannah, Ga., on 


YOUTH TAKES A STROLL 


... fruit and canned goods went along 
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Sunday morning, April 3, to 
hear the final reports on 
their efforts to raise $75,000 
for building improvements. 

Edgar P. Eyler, director of 
the building fund effort said, 
“With God’s help in answer 
to our many prayers, cash 
gifts and pledges towards our 
1949 building improvement 
program have passed the 
$100,000 mark.” 

_ When all reports were in, 
the total amount subscribed 
stood at $102,243.52. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, ULCA stewardship sec- 
retary, was guest speaker 
when the drive was launched 
on March 20. In that service, 
even before the visitation 
began, gifts and pledges rose 
to $87,000. 

This is just one example 
of Ascension’s stewardship. 
The 1949 budget including 
all quotas and doubled ap- 
portionment is over-sub- 
scribed by $2,000, and the 
Lutheran World Action 
quota, nearly quintupled last 


\ year, is virtually assured an 


equal over-payment this 
year. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, dean of 
Philadelphia Seminary's graduate 
school (left), reeceives from Chair- 
man W. T. Vandever, of the Phila- 
delphia Council of Churches’ com- 
mittee on DPs, the council's first 
annual citation for ‘outstanding 
Christian service.'' Noted was Dr. 
Nolde's contribution to the formu- 
lation of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, World Council of Churches 
associate general secretary (right), 
watches. 


MARYLAND 
League Sponsors Seminary Pilgrimage 


HAGERSTOWN—A pilgrimage to Gettys- 
burg Seminary was sponsored May 1 by the 
Luther Leagues of the Western District. A 
trip through the seminary buildings, a de- 
votional service in the Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence, a concert by the seminary 
choir, and a picnic supper featured the event. 

THE ANNUAL LEADERSHIP Training School 
was held in St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, 
on five recent evenings. Textbooks and 
teachers: “A Study of the Old Testament,” 
the Rev. Francis R. Bell, Smithsburg; “Jesus 
and His Teachings,” the Rev. Raymond M. 
Miller, Funkstown; “Christian Evangelism,” 
the Rev. Eugene Young, Leitersburg; “The 
Church Worker and His Materials” and “The 
Church Worker and His Preparation,” Miss 
M. Catherine Beck, parish worker in Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown. 


Dr. and Mrs. William A. Wade, Sharps- 
burg parish, were recently honored at a 
farewell party. Dr. Wade has been pastor 
of this parish for five years and recently 
resigned. About June | he will be succeeded 
by John M. Aurand who graduates from 
Gettysburg Seminary this month. Gifts from 
the congregations were presented. 


THE CONVENTION of the Sunday School 
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Association of the Western Conference was 
held in Trinity Church, Taneytown, May 19. 
“The Best Uses of Audio-Visual Aids” was 
presented by the Rev. George B. Ammon, 
Parish and Church School Board. “Lead 
With Your Best” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by the Rev. I. Wilson Kepner, Balti- 
more, and Dr. Harry F. Baughman, Gettys- 
burg Seminary faculty, spoke on “Challenged 
to Our Best.” 

A NEW ORGAN with chimes has been pur- 
chased by St. John’s, Salem Parish. 

Trinity Church, Hagerstown, exceeded the 
Lutheran World Action goal through the 
"One Great Hour" offering of March 27 
and the proceeds of the Lenten self-denial 
envelopes. 

“OPEN Doors” was the theme of the West- 
ern Conference Missionary Society conven- 
tion April 27 in Trinity Church, Smiths- 
burg. Speakers included Mrs. W. V. Gar- 
rett, synodical WMS president; Mrs. Earl P. 
Fertig, synodical treasurer; Miss Helen Law- 
son, missionary in Liberia; and Mrs. William 
E. Fox, synodical thank-offering secretary. 

Officers elected were Mrs. James Hendry, 
president; Mrs. Raymond M. Miller, vice 
president; Miss Cecilia Luther, secretary; 
Mrs. Murray Eiler, treasurer. ° 

STUDENT FRANK KLos has accepted a call 
to St. John’s Church, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
as associate pastor. . . . SIMON P. ECKARD 
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SO a 


Seed 


has accepted a call to Arden, W. Va... . 


THE Rev. ELwoop F. MoreELanp has re- 
signed as pastor of Calvary Parish to accept 
a call to Christ Church, Shrewsbury, Pa... . 
A, LUTHER LEAGUE Pre-Convention Rally 
will be held at New Windsor May 30. 
WILSON P. ARD 


OHIO 
Trout Completes Quarter Century 


CLEVELAND—The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Dr. J. H. L. Trout at 
Bethany Church, Cleveland, was celebrated 
Apr. 3. President George W. Miley preached. 


During the 25 years the congregation has 
grown from 236 members to 1,162. Pastor 
Trout received 1,770 new members, 714 by 
adult baptism or confirmation. He has made 
some 20,000 calls, traveled nearly 250,000 
miles in pastoral duties. During the quarter 
century Bethany disbursed $388,760 for local 
expenses, $78,250 for all benevolences. 


1927-29 saw the relocation of the con- 
gregation in a strategic location in an ex- 
panding residential section of Cleveland, and 
erection of the present Gothic building. 

The last two years have been busy plan- 
ning the educational unit, and raising funds 
to pay the church debt. This effort has pro- 
vided over $87,000 in cash and pledges. In 
addition to Pastor Trout, Bethany Church 
is served by associate Pastor William E. Cox 
and by Louise Marks, recently called as 


director of religious education. 

Goop Horr CuHurcH, North Lima, organ- 
ized in 1806, has sold the building in which 
it has worshiped for the past 78 years and 
plans to start construction of its new build- 
ing this summer. 

First CHuRCH, Cleveland Heights, has 
completed its $20,000 expansion project 
which has added two rooms to its educational 
facilities. The Rev. James Keyser, Director 
of Christian Education and Youth Work for 
the Synod of Ohio, was the dedication 
speaker May 8. 


Trinity Church, Niles, the Rev. Kenneth E. 
Wilt pastor, has shipped its third ton of 
clothing in three years to Lutheran World 
Relief. The Children of the Chapel sent 
their Christmas offering to the children of 
the Holy Land through LWA and the girl 
scout troop has undertaken to support a 
family through LWA. 


Seven stained glass windows have been 
installed or subscribed during the past year. 
Pastor Wilt is the president of the Ministerial 
Association of the Niles area-and is also on 
the executive committee of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League of the Mahoning Valley. 

THE WITTENBERG Women’s Guild, Akron 
chapter, sponsored the Wittenberg Choir in 
Trinity Church Apr. 7. The Cleveland chap- 
ter sponsored an illustrated lecture on the 
life of Christ, “The Light of the World,” by 
Jessica Lozier Payne, former newspaper col- 
umnist and foreign correspondent. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Lakewood, is the first 


The Rev. and Mrs. Otto Spehr, 
recently commissioned missionaries 
to Africa, will be the fourth mis- 
sion project of Bethany Church, 
Altoona, Pa. The congregation al- 
ready supports a mission school in 
India, a native worker and a 
nurse in Africa. With their two 
-children, the Spehrs arrived on the 
mission field early this month, 
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congregation in the Ohio Synod to meet its 
1949 World Action quota, according to 
LWA Director Pastor Karl Schofer. .This 
congregation’s Christmas offering provided 
125 per cent of its quota. 

J. LOUIS WOLF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Personal Evangelism Pays Off 


ALToonsa—Forty-cight new members, 
average attendance increased by 100 and of- 
ferings increased by one third! That is the 
gratifying report of C. G. Satterfield who 
directed the personal evangelism campaign 
during the month of March in the Sunday 
school of Trinity Church, Bedford, Pa., the 
Rev. Harvey L. Huntly pastor. 

With “Each One Win One” as a slogan, 
the school accepted the challenge and moved 
with enthusiasm toward the goals set by 
their leaders. All but one of the depart- 
ments reported new members, nursery, pri- 
mary and adult departments setting the pace. 
One class of the adult department gained 13 
new members. 

“We were all amazed at the results,” says 
Pastor Huntly. “The secret of our success 
Was in everyone working together toward 
definite goals.” 

THe Somexser Disrricr Missionary So- 
cieties met at Christ’s Casebeer Church, 
Sipesville, Pa., April 21. Speakers were the 
Rey. Malcolm Shutters, former missionary 
to China, and the Rev. Edwerth E. Korte, 


Lutheran student pastor of Penn State Col- 
lege. Mrs. Robert S. Nagle, Berlin, Pa., is 
president of the group. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL Lenten services 
were held in two of the Lutheran churches 
of Altoona. St. James’ Church and Pastor 
Jacob Flegler were hosts to Altoona high 
school students, April 11-12-13. Held from 
7:45 to 8:10 a.M., there was an average at- 
tendance of 100 at these services. 


One hundred fifty Luther Leaguers at- 
tended the Lenten rally sponsored by the 
Altoona District on April 4, in the Newry 
Church. Sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Paul O. Hamsher, pastor of Temple Eighth 
Church, Altoona. Following the service, mo- 
tion pictures of Camp Sequanota were 
shown by the camp director, the Rev. George 
|. Melhorn, pastor of Moxham Church, 
Johnstown. 

Grace Church, Altoona, the Rev. E. M. 
Clapper pastor, held luncheon services each 
Wednesday in Lent. Luncheons were served 
from 11 to 2:00 o’clock, with services from 
12:20 to 12:50. Attendance averaged 120. 

More THAN 300 men and boys repre- 
senting Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Greek 
and Assyrian congregations, attended a ban- 
guet in the First Methodist Church, Altoona, 
on March 31, the wind-up of a successful 
inter-faith basketball season sponsored by 
the YMCA. Basketball chairman is James 
J. Adams, church councilman at Temple 
Eighth Church, Altoona. Three Altoona 
Lutheran churches were in the league. 
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When members of Faith Church, 
South Beloit, Ill., dedicated their 
new chapel, Pastor Finn Hansen 
(left) confirmed this largest con- 
firmation class in the congrega- 
tion's seven-year history. After 
worshiping since early in 1942 in 
@ Legion hall, the 160-member con- 
gregation Is settled comfortably 
in the new building (see inset). 
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Featured in the May issue of the 
“American Magazine’ under ‘'In- 
teresting People’ was the Rey. 
John M. Armbruster, ULCA pastor 
who, as pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, attracted considerable 
attention when he helped to pay 
off a church debt of over $8,000 
by roasting and selling peanuts. 


Tse LUTHERAN MINISTERIUM of Altoona 
and vicinity met at St. James’ Church on 
March 28. Guest speaker was Dr. John 
Aberly, professor emeritus of Gettysburg 
Seminary. His subject: “The Means of 
Grace in the Doctrine of Salvation.” 

PAUL O. HAMSHER 


Mission Churches Break Ground 


HARRISBURG—I wo mission congregations 
in the Harrisburg area held ground-breaking 
ceremonies on the same day, April 24, pro- 
viding a Lutheran ministry for two new com- 
munity building projects. 

Church of the Good Shepherd, Paxtang, 
celebrated its second anniversary with 
ground-breaking services. This was the first 
step toward a church which will cost ap- 
proximately $50,000, will seat 170 persons. 

President Elmer Leas, of the Harrisburg 
District, East Pennsylvania Conference, and 
the Rev. George Harkins participated. 

Under Pastor Charles Frazier the congre- 
gation was organized two years ago with a 
charter membership of 124, has grown to a 
communing membership of 202. On Palm 
Sunday and Easter 32 new members were 
received. 

Grace CHuRCH in Highland Park, Camp 
Hill, held a ground-breaking service the same 
day for a $50,000 church plant. . 

Pastor Arthur Neal and George Olewine, 
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vice president of the church council, were 
official ground-breakers. Participating were 
the Rev. Emmert Colestock, of Zion Church, 
Enola; the Rev. Spencer Smith, pastor of the 
Camp Hill Presbyterian Church; State Sen- 
ator George Wade, N. P. Ninneman, and 
Beryl Maurer, Gettysburg Seminarian. 
Pastor Neal, who assumed his duties 
March 1, received 14 new members April 
19. The congregation now numbers 251 
confirmed and 162 communing members. 


The Rev. Guy E. McCarney, of St. Mark's 
Church, Conshohocken, has been appointed 
director of the appeal for Christian Higher 
Education in the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Harris- 
burg, in a special service May 1, burned the 
mortgage on the church school building 
erected in 1930. 

Guest preacher was the Rev. Alton M. 
Motter, former pastor, now executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Churches, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Others participating in the service were 
Church School Superintendent Paul Shearer, 
Treasurer Donald P. Lenker, the Church 
School Superintendent Emeritus Frank E. 
Stoufer, and Pastor George E. Whetstone. 

On April 29 the congregation reviewed 19 
years in a “Church Family Night” program. 
The historical sketch presented by six adult 
classes of the church school was written by 
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Mrs. D. P. Lenker and gave a pictorial ac- 
counting of the personal stewardship and 
organized efforts which provided the $65,000 
cost of the building and interest on that in- 
debtedness. 

A HAarRISBURG DISTRICT confirmation rally, 
attended by more than 200, was held in 
Redeemer Church, April 24. Dr. Chester 
S. Simonton, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
York, Pa., preaching. Host Pastor Whet- 
stone and the Rev. Robert Benner, president 
of the Harrisburg and Vicinity Ministerial 
Association, were liturgists. 

GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


Conferences Name New Officers 


PirrsBuRGH—Among the newly elected 
conference presidents of the Pittsburgh Synod 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


are: the Rev. E. R. Smail, of Clarion, North- 
east Conference; the Rev. J. Bender Miller, 
of Mt. Lebanon (Central); and the Rev. 
F. H. Daubenspeck, Ellwood City (West). 

As OF Marcu 14, applications permitting 
entrance of 197 displaced persons to reside 
in Western Pennsylvania had been processed 
by the Lutheran Service Society (formerly 
the Lutheran Inner Mission). In addition, 
openings for 58 children had been secured. 

Applications for over 50 displaced persons 
have been made by members of St. Paul’s 
Church, Farrell, the Rev. A. H. Blank pastor. 

Contributions to apportioned benevolence 
have increased almost 500 per cent in six 
years at St. James’ Church, Ligonier. Al- 
ready on March 27 the congregation was 
well over the top for its 1949 Lutheran World 
Action, as was also St. Paul's, Darlington, 
which shares the services of Pastor H. B. 
Hull. The Ligonier congregation in February 
made application for I! displaced persons. 
A Gornic stone edifice costing $104,000 

was dedicated April 3 by Bethlehem Church, 
Etna, the Rev. H. J. Schmid pastor. Seating 
250 persons, this church now takes the place 
of a portable chapel, used during the past 
19 years since the congregation began. 

EasTER SUNDAY 1949 will be recorded as 
a highlight in the history of St. Luke’s, Mill- 
vale. A mortgage-burning service marked the 
end of a 23-year church debt. 

To encourage new subscriptions to "The 
Lutheran" Pastor R. W. Stackel handed out 
100 complimentary copies to worshipers at 
First Church, Pittsburgh, on each of the 
Sundays in Lent. : 

THE LATE Edwin A. Johnson, a member of 
First Church; Pittsburgh, willed his entire 
estate to church institutions and charities, 
including bequests of $1,000 each to Zelie- 
nople Old People’s Home, Zelienople Or- 
phans’ Home, Passavant Homes, Rochester, 
Pa., and First Church. Recently the congre- 
gation decided to provide $1,200 per year 
for the synod’s newest mission, located a few 
miles south of the city. 

_ So far in 1949 there have been 10 per cent 
increases in both attendance and offerings 
at St. Andrew’s Mission, Brownsville, the 
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Rev. I. N. Dundore pastor. During the same 
period 28 new members have been received. 

Anticipating its 65th anniversary in Sep- 
tember, Trinity Church, Connellsville, has 
undertaken to excavate a large unfinished 
area in the basement to make room for Sun- 
day school rooms, and to improve all the 
educational facilities, at a total estimated 
cost of $30,000. A recent drive for the 
project brought pledges and gifts totaling 
$40,000. The Rev. R. M. Langsdale is the 
pastor. 

Recent improvements at Christ Church, 
Latrobe, included mortgage paid off, new 
heating system installed, and an organ pur- 
chased. 

Three other churches have installed new 
organs: First, Beaver Falls; St. Paul’s, EIll- 
wood City; and Salem, Brush Creek. 


Two congregations reported large offer- 
ings on the Sunday following the “One Great 
Hour" broadcast: Luther Memorial, Erie, 
with an offering of $2,000 that Sunday and 
five-sixths of the 1949 goal now reached. 
Penn Church, the Rev. W. W. Zundel pastor, 
went over the top on its quota that Sunday. 


A bronze memorial plaque honoring all 
from Grace Church, Rochester, Pa., who 
served in World War II, including nine who 
gave their lives, was dedicated April 24 by 
Pastor E. A. Ortner. 

A “Procession of Palms,” composed of 
three choirs totaling 56 persons, plus flag 
bearers, acolytes, Sunday school teachers and 
pupils, marked the Palm Sunday festivities 
at St. John’s, East Liverpool, Ohio. Three 
applications for resettlement of displaced 
persons have come from this congregation. 

GEORGE E. LITTLE 


500 Confirmands in Conference 


York—An unofficial survey of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, disclosed that approx- 
imately 500 young people were confirmed 
on Palm Sunday. 

AspoutT 500 DELEGATES attended the bi- 
_ ennial convention of the Central Pennsyl- 
_ vania Synod Women’s Missionary Society 
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convention in St. Paul’s Church, York, April 
29-May 1. 

Featured was Helen Lawson, missionary 
to Africa, and Tokiko Kawagiri, from Japan. 
Other speakers included Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
Pittsburgh, Miss Nona Diehl, Dr. E. L. Bow- 
man, and Dr. A. R. Wentz. 

At the Hanover Sunday School Rally in 

St. Paul's Church, Hanover, May 26, the 
Donald Stonesifer, Md., 

will speak. 

THe ADAMS District WMS met April 19 
in Fairfield. Speakers included: Mrs. Robert 
C. Schiebel, Hanover; Mrs. Luther Slifer, 
from Liberia; Chu Man Chun, native of 
Korea, now a student at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle; Mrs. W. W. Nace, York, president 
of the conference society; Mrs. Luther Mc- 
Donnell, Gettysburg. Mrs. Malcolm Shut- 
ters from China, gave the evening address. 

District officers are: President, Miss Jean 
Thomas, Biglerville; vice president, Mrs. Lu- 
ther McDonnell, Gettysburg; secretary, Mrs. 
Alvin Groft, Littlestown; and treasurer, Mrs. 
Robert C. Schiebel, Hanover. 
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Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
j 7 ' _ In Philadelphia attend 
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EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Brirg a Friend 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
Modernizing old type pipe organs and in- 
stallation of chimes, harp and vibro harp our 
specialty, also enlarging, repairing, rebuild- 
ing, tuning and voicing. Mostly all the work 
done on the premises. 


Best of workmanship-and skill put into every 


job that we do. Can give best of references. 
A visit to one of our modernized or rebuilt 
organs solicited before you decide on the 
party who is to do the work. Our workman- 
ship is backed by forty-seven years’ experi- 
ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 


Pastors of Adams District met in Gettys- 
burg April 26 in annual convention, with the 
Rev. Wallace E. Fisher speaker. 

THE REV. CHARLES W. AURAND, minister 
of music and assistant pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hanover, resigned May 16 to accept 
a call to Grace Church, Sunbury. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


| BELLS 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to $@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


Beye 
13k 5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Price Eon 


14 East 28 Se. 
New Yorx 16,N.Y. 


Manager 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~« 


WANTED: 20 used church pews, 10 to 
12 ft. long. Light finish. Write to: Mr. 
Richard Rosander, 27 High St., Sharon Hill, 
Pa. : 
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Answer for Anne has been of great aid in 
Lutheran World Action offerings. 
our congregations have seen this picture. 

JupGeE JAMES HENNINGER spoke at a re- 
cent meeting of the York County Lutheran 
Ministerial Association. 

FROM THE ESTATE of Nettie D. Brillinger, 
York, Union Church receives $4,500; Wolf’s 
Church, $1,800; Tressler’s Orphan Home, 
Bethesda Home, the Edwards Home for 
Crippled Children, and the Philadelphia 
Home for Incurables, each $5,529. Other 
contributions bring the total to $65,543. 

St. Paul's Church, McSherrystown, raised 
over $500 for Lutheran World Action in one 
day when the Rev. Heinrich Falk was guest 
speaker. This congregation has 300 members. 


THe Rey. F. ELwoop MoreLAND, Green- 
mount, Md., has accepted the call to Shrews- 
bury where he succeeded the Rev. Robert J. 
Calhoun, May 1. 

Dr. RALPH C. RoBINSON, Spring Grove, 
has been elected president of the York 
County Lutheran Ministerial Association. 
The Rev. Claude Baublitz is vice president, 
the Rev. Lloyd Haag, secretary-treasurer. 

Harry G. FLINCHBAUGH, for 38 years 
superintendent of Felton Sunday school, was 
honored at special services’ recently with the 
Rev. Henry Springer in charge. Mr. Flinch- 
baugh has served as president of the joint 
councils for 25 years. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


WISCONSIN 
Northwest Ups Per Capita Giving 


Little by little, the Synod of the North- 
west is stepping up its per capita benevolent 
giving. Proof can be found in the synodical 
records of the past five years: 


DOA a DS. ete dciegeye $3.70 
LOA erie ke ee 4.23 
USAG He oes 4.70 
LOA cians tals 5.51 
POAS oy ads Ke sete 6.76 


Despite contrary action of the United 
Lutheran Church, the Synod of the North- 
west was presided over this month by a 
bishop! . . . The Rev. Paul E. Bishop! Dr. 
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F. Eppling Reinartz, ULCA secretary, rep- 
resented the Church at synod sessions held 
in Milwaukee. 

Mempers of the Wisconsin Conference 
Brotherhood, meeting last month in Fond 
du Lac, made certain the next convention 
of the synodical Brotherhood would have 
important business. It approved a memorial: 

That the Brotherhoods of the Northwest 

Synod and the Wartburg Synod “memori- 

alize the next convention of the Brotherhood 

of the United Lutheran Church ao adopt the 
enlarged programs suggested by the officials 

of the ULCA and a committee of the 1947- 

48 Executive Board of the Brotherhood, and 

take such steps as may be necessary to ef- 

fectively implement all its work as the men's 
auxiliary of the church.” 

OFFIcERS elected for the conference men 
included: President Samuel Wilch, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; vice president, Stanley Coe, Fond 
du Lac; secretary, Roy Miller, Oshkosh; 
treasurer, A. A. Wild, Lake Geneva. 

ANOTHER of Wisconsin’s churches to start 
a second service is St. John’s, Oshkosh. 

A NuMBER of laymen from synod at- 
tended the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
banquet, held in Chicago recently. 

Grace CuHurRcH, Kenosha, has turned the 


primary department of their school into a 
Children’s Church. The children’s choir, 
robed, has a processional and a recessional, 
and all parts of the service are conducted 
by children except the Scripture reading and 
the Bible story hour. 

Seven camps have been scheduled: July 

3-9, Family Week; July 10-16, Junior High 

Week; July 17-23, Junior High Week; July 

24-30, Women of the Church; Aug. 14-20, 

Sunday School Workers; Aug. 21-27, High 

School Week; Aug. 28-Sept. 3, Post-High 

and High School. The camp will be dedi- 

cated with special services July 4, with 
President R. R. Belter of the Wartburg 

Synod as speaker. 

YOUNG PEOPLE from many congregations 
attended the Pine Lake Rally at Resurrection 
Church, Milwaukee. This will be the second 
season for this newly purchased camp. De- 
scriptive folders have been distributed. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W, Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4028 


Enjoy a Vacation with a Plus 


® Good fishing—Relaxation 
© Good swimming—Recreation 
© Good eating—Accommodation 


PLUS 


© Bible study each morning 
© Inspirational meetings each evening 
© Christian fellowship all day 


All this at beautiful 


MOUNT CARMEL 


Located on the eioree of Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota 


June 25th to 


September 5th, 1949 


Pastor's Retreat—August 6-13 
SPECIAL—Labor Day Retreat for church workers, Sept. 3-5 


For further information and illustrated folder, write to 


THE LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


1619 Portland Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


2 May 25, 1949 
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Many LUTHERANS were pleased April 24 
when they listened to CBS’s “Church of the 
Air” and heard the LSA choir from the 
Badger campus. This fine a cappella choir, 
directed by the Rev. Henry A. Hetland, stu- 
dent pastor, has sung in many churches. 

WHEN THE THIRD annual pastors’ confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Wisconsin State 
Council and the University, the program 
featured such headliners as: Dr. John C. 
Bennett, Union Seminary, New York; Prof. 
Howard Y. McCluskey, University of Mich- 
igan; George W. Stoll, Louisville, Ky., lay- 
man; Canon Henry A. Weisbauer, Denver, 
Colo.; Prof. Elton Trueblood, professor of 
philosophy, Earlham College; and Dr. Reu- 
ben K. Youngdahl, Minneapolis. 

CHARLES A. PULS 


CREST 


3 POCONO PINES, PA. 
Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 


By ‘ 
as zd hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 
Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 
-_ 


4 


Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 

Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 

theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 

Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
$38 to $70. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 
1274) LO 5-1550. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who cam advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Holmes Dysinger 

Mrs. Ada Ray Dysinger, widow of the late 
Dr. Holmes Dysinger, former president of 
Carthage College and dean of Western Semi- 
nary, died April 20 in Craig, Nebr. She 
was 89. 

Married in 1886, Mrs. Dysinger lived in 
Newberry, S. C., where her husband was a 
professor at the college, went with him to 
the presidency of Carthage College, to pas- 
torates in Polo, Lll.; Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Vandergrift, Pa., before moving to the West- 
ern campus where Dr. Dysinger served as 
professor and dean of the seminary. 

Surviving are five daughters, Mrs. Fred C. 
Maurer, of Des Moines, Ia.; Mrs. C. F, 
Malmberg, Normal, Ill.; Mrs. H. V. Grothe, 
of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. John S. Monson, 
Craig, Nebr.; and Miss Frances Dysinger, 
secretary for promotion for the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the ULCA, Phila., Pa. 

The funeral service was held in Salem 
Church, Fremont, Nebr., by the Rev. Fred 
Kern and Dr. P. W. H. Frederick. 


George T. Ettinger 

Dr. George T. Ettinger, dean emeritus of 
Muhlenberg College, died in Allentown, 
Pa., April 20. He was 88. 

Associated with the college as a student 
or faculty member since 1873, he was a 
part of its life for all but six years of its 
existence as an institution of higher learning. 

He retired in 1937 and held the rank of 
dean emeritus and professor emeritus of . 
Latin. Surviving are his wife and a son, Dr. 
Amos A. Ettinger, of Allentown, Pa. 

The funeral service was held in Allentown 
April 23. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
NEAL, C. ARTHUR. From Gettysburg Seminary, 
student. To Grace Church, Camp Hill, Pa. 
1701 Chatham Rd., Highland Park, Camp Hill. 


The Lutheran 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

DEIBERT, JOSEPH H. From Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, student. To St. Paul's Church, Spokane, 
Wash. 1904 E. Gordon Ave. 

DIETRICH, GERHARD G. From Trinity Church, 
Steelton, Pa. To National Lutheran Council 
resettlement staff. 17 Rue de Malagnou, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

HEIST, DONALD H. From Strausstown parish, 
Pa. To Moorestown parish, Pa. Route 4, 
Allentown, Pa. 

JACOBY, GERALD J. From Nescopeck parish, 
Pa. To St. John's Church, Sayre, Pa. 316 S. 
Elmer Ave. , 

KERN, CHARLES M. From Ringtown parish, Pa. 
To St. Peter's Church, North Wales, Pa. 211 
S. Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
LIPPARD, A. W. From Calvary Church, Mor- 
gantown, N. C. To State Hospital in Mor- 
gantown, N. C., as chaplain. 


PACIFIC SYNOD 
REID, JAMES D. From St. Matthew's Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., as assistant.. To Messiah 
Church, Bremerton, Wash. 3732 "G" St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 

31- 1. Parish Workers Conference. Méiniste- 
rium, Central Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land Synods. Cape May Point, N. J. 

JUNE 

6- 8. Slovak Zion Synod. Dr. Martin Luther 
Church, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

6- 9. School of Social Missions. Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

7- 9. Eastern Regional Conference on Parish 
Education. Philadelphia. 

12-15. Western Canada Synod. Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Saskatoon, Sask. 

13-15. Florida Synod. First Church, West Palm 
Beach. 

13-15. WMS Convention. Florida Synod. First 
United Church, West Palm Beach. 
New York Synod. Holy Trinity Church, 


Buffalo. 
14. Brotherhood Convention. Florida Synod. 


May 25, 1949 


First United Church, West Palm Beach. 


14-16. Wartburg Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Haysville, Ind. 

14-16. Midwest Regional Conference on Par- 
ish Education. Maywood, Ill. 

14-17. Canada Synod. St. Paul's Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

15-16. Women's Guild Convention. Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, O. 

23-26. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South, N. S. 

24-28. Icelandic Synod. Ardal Church, Arborg, 
Manitoba. 

27 -|. Institute on World Order. Hartwick 


College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


1 SMITH- 
GOODSPEED 


BIBLE 


will help you 
understand the 
Scriptures, because: 


e It is in your language, the 
American language of today. 

@ It is set in clear type. 

e It is arranged to distinguish 
Prose from poetry for easy reading. 
e It is translated by world- 
renowned scholars and masters of 
modern American speech. 

_ Tested and acclaimed by mil- 
lions of daily Bible readers. In 
your choice of 18 editions in 
handsome, permanent bindings, : 
ranging from the New Testament | 
at $1.00, to deluxe leather-bourd 
editions of the Bible at $12.50. 
(Write for complete descriptive 
circular, ) z 


setbarnati _ 
Se 


Sse 


weletteain niet neni 


At all bookstores ; Se 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS BS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. F 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


ON LETTERS I have received from 
Czechoslovakia this month there is a post- 
office cancellation mark clear across the 
top of the envelopes. In Czech, Russian, 
French, and English it says “UNITED FOR 
PEACE.” 

In all countries under Russian influence 
there is a remarkable campaign going on 
to tell everybody how much the eastern 
Europeans want a peaceful world. For 
instance, Lutheran pastors in Saxony 
(Russian zone of Germany) were in- 
structed to read a “peace message” from 
the pulpits on April 24 and to ring the 
church bells in honor of the Communist- 
sponsored Congress of Partisans of Peace 
being held in Paris. 

Churches in all east European countries 
were considered especially important in 
announcing the crusade for peace. The 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
addressed a message to all Christians of 
the world, asking them “to associate 
themselves with the noble call to defend 
peace in the world.” 

It is a splendid thing to have all these 
people pleading for peace with such 
united enthusiasm. I only wish it didn’t 
look stage-managed, as though there’s 
some sort of propaganda behind it. 

No doubt this peace talk is leading up 
to the meeting of the council of foreign 
ministers which opens this week in Paris. 
It is intended to slow down the western 
nations in their rapid drive toward an 
armed alliance against Russia. 


WE IN AMERICA should be immune to 
propaganda from any government on the 
question of war or peace. Our desire for 
peace is steady and constant passion 
which is created in us by our Lord. 

Most of us Christians believe it is rea- 
sonable to be armed for defense in case 
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war comes. We think we are obliged to 
resist if attacked. But it must be abso- 
lutely outside the furthest limits of our 
thinking to engage in war unless some- 
body else starts it. 

We should be able to resist either being 
whipped into war hysteria or lulled into 
a comfortable sense of security. in a very 
insecure world. It is beneath the dignity 
of the children of God to be pulled 
around like puppets on strings. 


OUR PEACE CRUSADE is going on all the 
time. It began before the war ended— 
when our churches made plans to help to 


feed and clothe the people of Germany 


and Japan as soon as we could get to 
them. For nearly a year after V-J Day 
the U.S. government didn’t let our 
churches send supplies to defeated ene- 
mies. The government was wrong. 

But the good thing about our western 
democracies is that, in the long run, we 
are the government. We Christians can 


require of our officials that they conform _ 


their policies to the insights of our faith. 
As the foreign ministers meet in Paris 
this week, our word to them is: settle the 
problems of Germany according to what 
in the long run will be best for the Ger- 
mans, not according to what is best for 
Americans or Russians. When a keen, 
unselfish sense of justice prevails in set- 
tlement of a problem, it won’t have to be 
solved all over again in a year or two. 
Many problems are too complex to be 
cleared up by an easy, ready-made solu- 
tion. Even genuinely Christian statesmen 
stumble along on their road to the solu- 
tion. But if their goal is justice—with 
plenty of love thrown in for good meas- 
ure—they may be sure they will be moy- 
ing in the right direction. 
—ELSON RUFF 
The Lutheran 


IMPATIENT MEN... 


| Impatient men started it. Dissatisfied men! More 
: than 40 years ago, disturbed by annual deficits, 

| Jesse Clark and nine others said that the right 
way to stop such deficit financing was to teach 
people what stewardship meant—“The practice 


of the Christian religion” 


_ Thus the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement began. 

Up to 1945 it was the only stewardship promotion 

; Pe agency in ULCA. To-day it is intimately asso- 

‘d - ciated with the Stewardship Office. Together they 

: produce and distribute 5 million printed pieces 

each year, thousands of recordings, an annual 

moving picture, carry on extensive field work, 

and publish a monthly bulletin. 533° men—big 

men—doing a big job. Join your hands with ours. 

Minimum annual dues, $100. Lay-men only, 
‘ please. 


* Membership total on April 29. 


Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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“This advertisement paid for by Charles H. Esser, president of LLM and president of the 
iN Kutztown (Pa.) Publishing Co., as a tribute to LLM 
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Modern Nurse 
IS 

Much in demand 


NEW CLASSES 
September 1949 
February 1950 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


offers two courses: 
3 years in affiliation with the University of Southern California, 
terminating as Graduate Nurse with Bachelor of Science Degree. 
Open to women who have completed 2 years of college work in 
required subjects. 

or 

Same training open to high-school graduates who have completed 
chemistry—terminating as Graduate Nurse. 


WHILE PREPARING FOR YOUR CAREER YOU HAVE THESE ADVANTAGES 


® Daily contact with professional men and © Campus classes at USC or City 
women College 
© A forty-hour week and vacations ® Training in scientific skills 


® Room, Board and Laundry 


For Information Write to 


THE CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 15, California 


_ Owned and Operated by 
Fs WSS F 


THE LUTHE! 


Ritz E. Heerman, F.A 
Superintendent 


